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BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
XI, EDITIONS OF JUNIUS’S LETTERS, 

The interesting note on this subject from Bin. 
Cur. (ante, p. 282) seems to invite further com- 
munications ; I shall, therefore, venture to add a 
few memoranda as materials for a future more 
complete bibliography of the Junius literature. 
One of the earliest publications of the series is 
The Political Contest, the title of which is very | 
generally wrongly quoted as containing “ Junius’s 
letters to the king,” whereas it contained only his 
letter and the counter letter signed “ Modestus” 
(Mr. Dalrymple). It is right to keep to the 
correct title, because the reference to “ letters” 
when there was only one letter is very misleading. 
Allibone mentions, i. 1003, the trial of Almon for 
selling “ Junius’s Letters to the King.” In later | 
collections the title was, of course, correctly given 
as “ Junius’s Letters to the King and Others,” but I 
think there was only one to the king. 

{1769.] The Political C mtest ; containing a series of 
letters between Junius and Sir William Draper: also | 
the whole of Junius’s letters to His Grace the D*** of 
G******, brought in one point of v. London, F. | 
Newbery, 8vo. pp. 55. 

1769,] The same. 
and J. Smith. 








The third edition. F. Newbery 


| those of 


| pretixed anecdotes of the author. 


1770. The Political Contest; containing Junius’s 
letter to the K---; and Modestus’s answer, Dublin, 
printed, and Sold by the Booksellers, 8vo. vp. 24. 

1770. A complete collection of Junius’s Letters, with 
Sir William Draper. London, A. Thomson, 
8vo. pp. 180. 

Of this book there are several issues, the number 
of pages in which varies. (See Lowndes, 1240.) 

1771. The Genuine Letters of Junius, to which are 
Piccadilly, London. 
Contents, 4 pages. Anecdotes i-xx ; letters 1-366, 
This is generally described as the “ Piccadilly ” 
edition; Lowndes says that there were two 


| editions, the earlier of which he had never seen ; 


this was, perhaps, not the case. As first issued it 
contained thirty-eight letters, according to the 
table of contents, and terminated p. 255. In the 
course of the year twelve more letters were 
printed, and the volume as usually to be met 
with contains fifty letters, and ends on p. 366, 
which bears date October 5, 1771; yet the old 
table of contents is prefixed to the volume, which 
only contains the first thirty-eight letters. Even 
in this second state the book was not complete, 
for at the foot of the last page is printed LeEr-, 
showing that a fifty-first letter, at least, was to be 
added. I have a copy of this edition in which 
the Let- has been carefully erased to make it 
appear a perfect book ; but I have never seen a 
copy with more than 366 pages, or without this 
evidence that more was intended to follow. 


The Letters of Junius. London. [N 
or publisher's name.] 12mo, pp. 1-403. 
Junius. Stat nominis Umbra. Engraved 
London, A. Hamilton, 2 vols. Svo. pp. 227 and 
Index unpaged, 
7. The Letters of the celebrated Jun 
Heptinstall, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 217 and 257. 
‘ 


1791. printer's 


~ 
is. London, 
T 

{Engraved 
Vernor and 
yortraits, and 


Junius. Stat Nominis Umbra 
London, printed by Bensley for 
Hood, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 274 and 319, with 21] 
woodcut vignettes. 

1797. The same title, &c. With notes, no woodcuts, 
only 16 portraits on thick paper, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 525 and 
A fine edition. There is a curious mistake in the 
portrait of George Grenville, engraved by Ridley: the 
name is printed Jwmes Grenville. | 

798. The Letters of Junius. 
Hood, and Lackington & Co.,2 
288. nine portraits, and woodcut vignettes 

1798. The Letters of Junius. Huddersfield, Brook & 
Lancashire, 12mo. pp. 316. 

1798. The Letters of Junius. London, for J. Mundell 
& Co. of Edinburgh, 8vo. pp. 316. 

1804. The Letters of Junius. London, Vernor & 
Hood and others, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 265 and 288, ten por- 
traits. 

1805. Junius. Stat Nominis Umbra. Engraved 
title.] London, printed by Bensley for Vernor & Hood, 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 252 and 284, twenty-one portraits. 

1806. The Letters of Junius. London, Vernor, Hood 
& Sharpe, and others, 2 vols. l2mo. pp. 266 and 238, 
thirteen portraits. 

1807. The Letters of Junius. [ Engraved title. | Printed 
for J. Walker and the proprietors [London], 18mo, 
pp. 366, frontispiece by Unwin. 


00d. 


London, Vernor and 
vols, 18mo. pp. 256 and 
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1807. Junius. Stat Nominis Umbra. Edinburgh, | 
printed by Ballantyne, for Vernor, Hood & Sharpe, and 
others, Svo. pp. 380, twelve portraits. 

1808, The Letters of the celebrated Junins. Edin- | 
burgh, Turnbull & Gall, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 255 and 309, | 
five portraits. 

1810. The Letters of Junius. London, Vernor & 
Hood, and others, 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 237 and 251, thirteen | 
portraite. 

1810. Junius. Stat Nominis Umbra. London, Vernor, 
Hood & Sharpe, and others, large Svo. pp. 380, twelve | 
portraits, 

1811. The Letters of Junius. [ Engraved title.} London, 
printed by 8. A. Oddy, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 243 and 248, 
seven portraite. 

1812. The Letters of Junius. [Engraved title.] London, 
J. Goodwin, 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 254 and 244, five portraits. 

1820. The Letters of Junius. [ Engraved title.] London, 
J. Bumpus, 12mo. pp. 460. 

1827. The Letters of Junius. [Engraved title.] London, 

J. F. Dove, 16mo. pp. 290. Frontispiece. 
I have given the number of portraits as I find 
them in my copies, but I am not sure that they 
are correct in all cases. In some editions, and 
especially in trade issues, the number of illustra- 
tions often varies; sometimes, too, copies are 
made up from old portraits in stock. 

Bris. Cor., under the head of Woodfall’s first 
edition of 1772, is careful to divide his copies into 
the first edition without index and first edition 
with index; but it is not very clear whether there 
were two distinct issues, one without and another 
with an index. The first edition of 1772 was 
issued without table of contents or index, and had 
two well-known errors in the preface—p. xx, “ un- 
reasonable” for wnseasonable ; and p. xxvi, “ accu- 
rary” for accuracy. These were soon seen and 
corrected, and then an index was printed and 
added. In all the copies which I have seen of 
this edition with an index, the index and table of 
contents are clearly additions, printed subsequently 
to the rest of the book, and are marked *B. I 
imagine that the only distinction between the first | 
and second issues, or imprints, is the errors in the 
preface, and that the presence or absence of the 
table of contents and index, probably printed some 
months subsequently (1* S. vi. 384), is no real 
evidence of the date of the issue as regards the 
real first edition. It is, however, quite possible 
that there may have been a fresh issue of what 
appears to be the first edition, having the table of 
contents, &c., printed in their proper sequence, 
without the accusing * before the signature, but 
I have never seen a copy. A list of American 
editions and also of translations would be very 
welcome. Epwarp So tty. 


I have the following, which are not in Bis. Cvr.’s 
list :— 

The Letters of Junius. (Engraved title-page, 
British Patriotism driving Corruption from the 
Constitution.) London, 1810. (Suttaby.) 

Junius. Stat Nominis Umbra, (Engraved title-page.) 
London, 1820. (Rivington.) 








Wm. Freevove. 





LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON TO 
DR. TAYLOR. 
(Continued from p. 325.) 

Dear Srr,—I have endeavoured to consider your affair 
according to the knowledge which the papers that you 
have sent me, can afford, and will very freely teli you 
what occurs to me. s 

Who M* Woodcock is I know not, but unless his cha- 
racter in the world, or some particular relation to your- 
self, entitle him to uncommon respect, you seem to treat 
him with too much deference by soliciting his interest 
and condescending to plead your cause before him, and 
imploring him to settle those terms of separation which 
you have a right to prescribe. You are in my opinion to 
consider yourself asa man injured, and instead of making 
defence, to expect submission. If you desert yourself 
who can support you? You needed not have confessed 
so much weakness as is made appear by the tale of the 
half crown and the pocket picked by your wife’s com. 
panion. However nothing is done that can much hurt 
you. 

You enquire what the fugitive Lady has in her power, 
She has, | think, nothing in her power but to return 
home and mend her behaviour. To obtain a separate 
maintenance she must prove either cruelty to her person 
or infidelity to her bed, and I suppose neither charge can 
be supported. Nature has given women so much power 
that the law has very wisely given them little. 

The Letter for M* Wakefield I think you do not want; 
it is his part to write to you, who are ill treated by his 
sister. You owe him, I think, no obligations, but have 
been accustomed to act among your wife's relations 
with a character of inferiority which I would advise 
you to take this opportunity of throwing off for ever: 
Fix yourself in the resolution of exacting reparation for 
the wrong that you suffer, and think no longer that you 
are to be first insulted and then to recompense by sub- 
mission the trouble of insulting you. 

If a separate alimony should come to be stipulated I 
do not see why you should by an absurd generosity pay 
your wife for disobedience and elopement. What allow- 
ance will be proper I cannot tell, but would have you 
consult our old friend M* Howard. His profession has 
acquainted him with matrimonial law, and he is in bine 
selt a cool and wise man. I would not have him come 
to Ashbourne nor you go to Lichfield ; meet at Tutbury 


| or some other obscure and commodious place and talk 


the case at large with him, not merely as a proctor but 
as a friend, 

Your declaration to M* Woodcock that you desired 
nothing to be a secret was manly and right ; persist in 
that strain of talking, receive nothing, as from favour 
or from friendship; whatever you grant, you are te 
grant as by compassion, whatever you keep, you are te 
keep by right. With M* Wakefield you have no business, 
till he brings his sister in his hand, and desires you to 
receive her, 

I do not mean by all this to exclude all possibility of 
accommodation ; if there is any hope of living happily or 
decently, cohabitation is the most reputable for both. 

Your first care must be to procure to yourself such 
diversions as may preserve you from melancholy and 
depression of mind, which is a greater evil than a dis- 
obedient wife. Do not give way to grief, nor nurse 
vexation in solitude; consider that your case is not un- 
common, and that many live very happily who have like 
you succeeded ill in their [earlier*] connexion. 

I cannot butt [sic] think that it would be prudent to 
remove from the clamours, questions, hints, and looks of 





* This word I cannot decipher. It looks like “ uplier.” 
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the people about you, but of this you can judge better 

than Dear Sir, Your affectionate 
August 18, 1763. Sam. JoHNSON. 
To the Reverend D* Taylor in Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


Sept. 3, 1763. 

Dear Sir,—M’ Woodcock, whatever may be his general 
character, seems to have yielded on this occasion a very 
easy admission to very strong prejudices. He believes 
every thing against you and nothing in your favour. I 
am therefore glad that his resolution of neutrality, so 
vehemently declared, has set you free from the ob ligation 
of a promise made with more frankness than prudence 
to refer yourself to his decision. Your letters to him are 
written with great propriety, with 
spirit, and seem to have raised his anger only by dis- 
appointing his expectations of being cons sidered as your 
protector, and being solicited for favour and countenance. 
His attempts to intimidate you are childish and indecent ; 
what have you to dread from the Law! The Law will 
give M™ Taylor no more than her due and you do not 
desire to give her less. 

I wish you had used the words 7 
and would have |you] avoid on all occasions to declare 
whether, if she should offer to return, you will or will 
not receive her. I do not see that you have anything 
more than to sit still, and expect the motions of the 
Lady and her friends. If you think it necessary to 
retain Council [sic], I suppose you will have recourse to 
D' Smallbrook, and some able Man of the common Law 
or chancery, but though you may retain them provision- 
ally, you need do nothing more; for I am not of opinion 
that the Lady's friends will suffer her cause to be brought 
into the Courts, 

I do not wonder that M* Woodcock is somewhat in- 
credulous when you tell him that you do not know your 
own income; pray take care to get information, and 
either grow wiser or conceal your weakness. I could 
hardly believe you myself when I heard that a wrong 
letter bad been sent to Woodcock by your servant who 
made the packet. You are the first man who, being able 
to read and write, had packets of domestick quarrels 
made by a servant. Idleness in such degree, must end 


in slavery, and I think you may less disgracefully be 
governed by your Lady than by M* Hint[']. Ic isa 
maxim that no man ever was enslaved by influence 


while he was fit to be free 

I cannot but think that M* Woodcock has reason on 
his side when he advises the dismission of Hannah. Why 
should you not dismiss her? It is more injury to her 
reputation to keep her than to send her away, and the 
joss of her place you may recompense by a present or 
tome small annuity conveyed to her. But this I would 
have you do not in compliance with solicitation or 
advice, but as a justification of yourself to the world; 
the world has always a right to be regarded. 

In affairs of this kind it is necessary to converse with 
some intelligent man, and by considering the question in 
all states to provide means of obviating every charge 


coolness and with | 


Tue Ancient Percy Tittes: tHe Eartpom 
or Ormonp or OrmonpE.—May I be allowed to 
correct an error in your review (ante, p. 219) of Fos- 
ter’s Peerage? The reviewer objects to Mr. Foster 
inserting only the male descent of the Duke of 
Northumberland, on the ground that “he is un- 
doubtedly the heir-general of the great house of 
Percy, and as such the possessor of their ancestral 
domains.” This statement is completely erroneous, 
| for the Duke of Athole is “‘ undoubtedly the [sole] 
| heir-general of the _Breat house of Percy, and as 
j}such the possessor” of those Percy titles which 
were descendible to heirs-general. I would also 
| point out that though Mr. Foster is not justified 

in making Lord Berkeley actually “ Earl of Or- 
| monde,” yet no less an authority than Nicolas 


— him to be so de jure, and that the Act 


tended friendship | 


(quoted by Lynch) of the 28 Hen. VIII. (1535-6), 
I by which “all the rights of the co-heirs of Thomas 
Earl of Ormonde in Ireland were resumed and re- 
vested in the Crown,” seems hardly in accordance 
| with the earl being alive as late as 1538, and 
being in full possession of the title at least as late 
as 1537. But perhaps one of your correspondents 

| may be able to solve this question. R. 
The Duke of Athole has no descent from Lady 
Elizabeth Percy, daughter and heiress of Josceline, 


j eleventh and last Earl of Northumberland of the old 


| old creation, or by Lady Elizabeth 





| 


It will surely be right to spend a day with Howard. Do | 


not on this occasion either want money or spare it. 
You seem to be so well pleased to be "eo you are, 
on I shall not now press your removal, but do not | 
believe that every one who rails at your wife, wishes well 
to you. A small country town is not the place in which 
one would chuse to quarrel with a wife; every human 
being in such places is a spy. 
1 am, dear Sir, Yours affectionately 
Sam. Jonnsoy. 
To the Rev* D* Taylor in Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


Joun E. B, Mayor. 
‘Cambridge. 


creation, which the Duke of Northumberland has not 
also. Moreover he is the possessor of no title which was 
ever held by any of the Earls of Northumberland of the 
Percy their heiress. 
The Duke of Athole is, through his grandmother Lady 
Emily Percy, the wife of James, first Lord Glenlyon, 
the “ heir-general,” as importing female descent, of 
Hugh (Smithson), second Duke of Northumberland. 
The Duke of Northumberland is the heir male of 
Hugh (Smithson), first Duke of Northumberland, and 
of Lady Elizabeth Seymour, daughter and heiress of 
Algernon, seventh Duke of Somerset, son and heir of 
Charles, sixth Duke of Somerset, by Lady Elizabeth 
Percy aforesaid. Algernon, seventh Duke of Somerset, 
was in 1749, as heir-general of the Percies, created 
Earl of Northumberland, &c., with re mainder, failing 
his issue male, to his son-in-law Sir Hugh Smithson, 
and to the heirs male of his body by Lady Elizabeth 
Seymour his wife, in default of which the earldom of 
Northumberland, &c., to the said Lady Elizabeth 
Seymour, and to her issue male, the “ancestral 
domains” of the Percies going in the same line and 
having so passed ever since. Hence the character of 
“ heir-general”’ of the Percies was, as far as the descent 
of titles and estates is involved, merged in the character 
of “heir male” of Sir Hugh Smithson and Lady Eliza- 
beth Seymour. And it was in this sense that we de- 
scribed the Duke of Northumberland as “ heir-general ” 
| of the Percies in suggesting to Mr. Foster that he 
should give the Percy as well as Smithson pedigree of 
the Duke of Northumberland in his Peerage. On the 
death of Algernon, fourth Duke of Northumberland, 
in 1865, the Duke of Athole, in virtue of his female 
descent from Hugh, second Duke of Northumberland, 
succeeded to the barony of Percy. But the barony of 
Percy to which he succeeded had never been held by 
any of the ancient stock of the Earls of Northumberland, 
and was, oddly enough, created by mistake. On the 
death of Lady Elizabeth Percy, Duchess of Somerset, 
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in 1722, it being erroneously assumed that a barony of 
Percy had been vested in her, a writ of summons was 
issued to her son and heir Algernon, afterwards seventh 
Duke of Somerset, and he took his seat in the House of 
Lords with a precedency which did not belong to him. 
As Sir Harris Nicolas shows at length, no barony of 
Percy was, in fact, vested in the duke’s mother, for the 
barony of Percy by writ, created in 1299, had become 
extinct on the attainder of Thomas, seventh Earl of 
Northumberland, in 1571, and the barony of Percy by 
patent, created in 1557, had become extinct on the 
death without male issue of Josceline, eleventh Earl of 
Northumberland, in 1670 (J/istoric Peerage, pp. 379-380). 
Both Sir Bernerd Burke and Mr. Foster give the date of 
the creation cf the Duke of Athole’s barony of Percy 
correctly under the heading “ Athole,” namely, 1722. 
tut under the heading ‘‘ Northumberland,” Sir Bernard 
Burke states that “ Lady Elizabeth Percy, only surviving 
child and heir of Josceline, eleventh and last earl [of 
Northumberland), was in her own right Baroness Percy” ; 
while Mr. Foster states that ‘‘ Algernon, seventh duke 
| 1748} of Somerset, &c., aving succeeded to the baronies 
of Percy, Lucy, Poynings, Fitzpayne, Bruen, and Latimer, 

on the death of his mother, Nov. 23, 1722. was created 
Earl of Northumberland, Baron Warkworth. &c., 

Oct. 2, 1749, with remainder,” &c. That he did not 
succeed to any barony of Percy it is needless to 
repeat, and Sir Harris Nicolas says that the barony 
of Lucy is “probably” in abeyance between Lords 
Stourton (Mowbray) and Petre. Maud, the sister and 
eventual heir of Anthony, last Baron Lucy. did indeed 
marry Henry Percy, first Earl of Northumberland, and 
Sir Harris Nicolas adds that ‘‘ notwithstanding that the 
said Maud died without issue, the descendants of the said 
earl were often styled Barons Lucy, their pretensions to 
that barony being manifestly without even the slightest 
foundation ” (Jlistoric Prerage, &c., p. 303). The barony 
of Poynings was extinguished with that of Percy by the 
attainder of Thomas, seventh Earl of Northumberland, 
in 1571. and the barony of Fitz-Payne is stated by Sir 
Harrie Nicolas to be in abeyance between Lords Arundel] 
of Wardour, Clifford of Chudleigh, and Stourton 
(Mowbray), with the addition that the ancestress from 
whom the Earls of Northumberland were sometimes 
asserted to have derived it “ could never have inherited 
any barony whatever” (Historic Peerage, p. 197). Sir 
Harris Nicolas affirms, too, that “the Earls of North- 
umberland never had the slightest oe to the 
barony of Bryan” (//istoric Peerage, p. and of the 
Barony of Latimer. he says that it is in Na Bo between 
nearly a dozen coheirs, whom he names, and of whom 
the Duke of Athole is now no doubt one (Historic 
Peerage, p- 281). 

As to the Earldem of “ Ormond,” assigned by Mr. Foster 
to the Earl of Berkeley, not only Sir Harris Nicolas but 
many other weighty authorities have expressed the 
opinion that the Earls of Berkeley in England were pro- 
bably Earls of Ormond in Ireland as the surviving coheirs 
of Themas Bullen, Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond. It 
was for this reason that we called attention to what 
Lynch bas said sbout the earldom. since, on the death 
of the present Earl of Berkeley without issue, the earl- 
dom of Ormond of this creation, if it still exists, would 
pase into a different line of descent from the earldom of 
Berkeley. It is true that Sir Harris Nicolas gives the 
date of Thomas Bullen, Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond’s 
death as 1538 (Historic Peerage, p. 514), but Lynch 
asserts that he died in 1537. and then mentions the 
statute of the 28th of Henry VIII.—an Act of the Irish 
Parliament—by which the rights of the coheirs of the 
earldom were resumed and revested in the Crown. Sir 
Bernard Burke and Mr. Foster, under the heading 


“ Ormonde,” also give the date of his death as 1537, and 
Mr. Foster as in or before February.f1537. Lynch adds 
that in the year 1537 (Mr. Foster says February 22, 1537) 
the king “ granted and confirmed by letters patent” the 
ancient estates of the Butlers. Earls of Ormonde, to Pierce 
Butler, Earl of Ormonde and Ossory, a/ias Pierce Butler, 
Earl of Ossory, alias Pierce Butler, Earl of Ormonde, and 
James bis son and ~~ and to their heirs male for ever 
(Legal Insti tutions, & pp. 87-88). 1t may be added 
that the 28th year of Henry VIII. was not “ 1535-6, 
but extended from April 22, 1536, to April 21, 1537.) 





Lorp Ropnry.—I hope that whoever may be 
the author of the account of Lord Rodney in the 
forthcoming volume of the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica will not repeat the 
statement about that distinguished naval com- 
mander having been offered high command in the 
French navy in 1778, unless he can produce some- 
thing more like evidence of it than is, I believe, at 
present available. We have it on Rodney’s own 
authority, in a letter to his wife dated May 6, 
1778, that he had just been enabled to leave Paris 
by “the generous friendship of the Maréchal 
Biron,” whoJ advanced a thousand louis to enable 
him to discharge the debts which detained him in 
Paris whilst longing to return to England and 
engage once more in the service of his country. 
One can conceive a high-minded officer saying to 
one who was now his country’s enemy, “ Les Fran- 
cais n’ont jamais redouté un ennemi de plus”; but 
surely it is utterly inconsistent with his being the 
medium of offering Rodney high command against 
his own country, which would, indeed, have been 
the greatest of all insults, It is not enough then, 
I apprehend, to say, as is done in the eighth 
edition of the Encyclopedia, that the statement 
does “not, perhaps, rest on sufficient authority.” 
If the matter has no evidence to support it, it 
ought to be simply withdrawn from any life of 
Rodney. In the accounts given in the Biographie 
Universelle, we are told, “11 est peu vraisemblable 
que le roi de France ” (referring to the French 
naval commanders then at his service) “ait pu 
concevoir le projet d’acheter si chérement un 
amiral anglais.” That argument is, however, ef 
little weight ; the French king might conceivably 
have formed af truer estimate than others of the 
abilities of Rodney ; but the terms in which the 
letter speaks of Biron would never have been used 
had he really made such a proposal in the king’s 
name. I am aware that in Mundy’s Life and 
Correspondence of Rodney he says that the anec- 
dote, though no positive proof could be produced 
of it, was “ generally credited in the noble 
admiral’s own family.” Of tkit statement itself, 
however, he produces no evidence ; and one cer- 
tainly cannot adopt his view that no imput: ation 
would thereby attach to the character of Maréchal 
Biron. Indeed, Mundy does not seem very care- 
'ful about his facts generally ; for, speaking of 
| Rodney in earlier life, he says “ His royal sponsor 
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the king having given him a letter of service (the 
last ever granted) he went to sea.” This was on 
leaving Harrow in 1730, three years after the 
death of his royal sponsor, King George I. 

W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath, 

A Curious Corncipence.— Some of your 
readers may possibly be interested in the follow- 
ing curious coincidence. I have lying before me 
a somewhat rare little volume, styled “ The Hap- 
piness of Man in this Life. By G. Nelson, School- 
master. Durham, Printed for the Author by J. 
Ross, 1736.” The printer, I fancy, was the first 
of his craft in Durham, as Mr. W. H. Allnutt, of 
the Bodleian, in his excellent Notes on Printers 
and Printing in the Provincial Towns of England 
and Wales (Lond. 1879), mentions him as the 
earliest printer, and gives as his first book 
Durham Cathedral as It Was, 1733. Mr. Nelson, 
however, says, p. 71, “ There is a mighty Satisfac- 
tion and Comfort in having done our Duty.” We 
all remember how a greater Nelson, at Trafalgar, 
exclaimed, “ God’s will be done, I have performed 
my duty, and I devoutly thank Him for it”; and 
shortly afterwards he again repeated, “God be 
praised that I have done my duty.” Doubtless he 
felt that “ mighty satisfaction ” of which his name- 
sake spoke some 169 years before, and such a 
thought must have animated his breast when, hav- 
ing given his world-famed signal, “ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty,” he said, “ Now 
I can do no more; we must trust to the great 
Disposer of all events, and the justice of our cause, 
I thank God for this opportunity of doing my 
duty.” RICHARD Hooper. 

Upton Rectory, Didcot. 


Crark’s “Penny Weexty Disparcn,” &c.— 
A friend of mine is engaged upon the subject of a 
“History of Extinct Periodical Literature in Eng- 
land,” and it is one which has occasionally been 
referred to in your pages. Let me note some 
publications of this class long since extinct :— 

Clark's Weekly Dispatch. Four pages, large 
folio. Issued weekly, and usually containing a 
story, as “Turpin the Highwayman,” illustrated 
with a woodcut of some scene in it. Price one 
penny. Date about 1842. Published by W. M. 
Clark, of Warwick Lane, London. 

Cleave’s Penny Gazette. Same size. Issued 
weekly, and usually illustrated by two roughly 
executed woodcuts—one of a political kind gene- 
rally. Date about 1842. Published by John 
Cleave, 1, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London. This 
took another form, both as regards matter and 
size, in 1843-4, being issued in octavo, and ran a 
career for perhaps eighteen months as Cleave’s 
Gazette of Variety. 

White's Penny Weekly Broadsheet. Same size. 





and had a serial story, “Sixteen Stringed Jack ; 
or, the Last of the Highwaymen,” illustrated with 
woodcuts, 

The Penny Satirist. Same size. Issued weekly, 
and containing one large woodcut illustration of a 
political kind. In existence in 1842—probably 
earlier—and had a longer life than the others. 

Tom Spring’s Life in London. Same size, 
Issued weekly, and containing one large woodcut, 
usually of a sporting kind. Price one penny. In 
existence in 1842. 

The Odd Fellow. Same size. Issued weekly, 
and containing a large woodcut, chiefly of a 
political kind. Price one penny. In existence 
in 1842 and 1843. 

The Go-a-head Journal. Same size. Profusely 
illustrated, the blocks having presumably been 
borrowed from the offices of illustrated newspapers 
and magazines. In existence in 1845 or 1846. 

All these must now be excessively rare, and it 
would be interesting to know how long was the 
career of each—very brief, it may be imagined, of 
some of them. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Joun Puetrs.—Most visitors to Vevey, in 
Switzerland, will remember St. Martin’s Church 
and the tombs of the English refugees Ludlow and 
Broughton, the latter of whom read the death 
warrant to Charles I. A beautiful marble tablet 
has lately been placed to the memory of their 
companion in exile, John Phelps, private secretary 
of Oliver Cromwell, and, with Broughton, clerk of 
the court which tried and condemned the king, 
and who, to avoid all question as to his account- 
ability, wrote out the journal of the court daily 
and signed it with his full name. The tablet 
bears the following inscription :— 

* In Memoriam 
of Him who, being with Andrew Broughton joint clerk 
of the Court which tried and condemned Charles the 
First of England, had such zeal to accept the full re- 
sponsibility of his act that he signed each record with 
his full name 

Joun PHELPS. 

He came to Vevey and died, like the associates whose 
Memorials are about us, an Exile in the cause of 
Human Freedom. 

This Stone is placed at the request of 
W™ Walter Phelps of New Jersey and 
Charles A. Phelps of Massachusetts 
Descendants from across the Seas.” 


GC. A. P. 


Surrey Fork-tore.— The Comb off Church 
Bells a Cure for the Shingles.—I inquired the other 
day of my farm man the reason of the carter boy’s 
absence, and he replied, “‘ He has got the shingles, 
and I have told his father to get the coomb [as he 
pronounced it] off the church bells and rub it into 
him. They say it is the best thing for it.” And 


| he added, “If the shingles meets all round you 


Issued weekly. This was in existence in 1842, | it’s most sure to kill you.” I was sorry to find that 
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the father did not try it, but cured the boy with 
the more commonplace remedy of ink. This comb, 
as he called it, is a sort of accretion or moss which 
gathers on old bells when they are exposed to 
damp. 

W eather Prognostication.—The summer-like day 
of February 12 last was followed by wind and wet. 
Such unusually fine days are locally called 
“weather breeders.” A man remarked to me, 
“T knew we should have a change, for the bees 
were so busy yesterday. Whenever the bees get 
about at this time of year, I have always noticed 
that we are certain to get wind and rain next day.” 
G. L. G. 


A Crriovs Compiiment.—The following is one 


among the many curious government orders issued 
in the early days of the colony of New South 


Wales. It is, I think, unique of its kind:— 
“Government House, Sydney, July 23, 1802. — His 


Excellency the Governor* is pleased to direct that in all 
Spiritual Judicial and parochial! proceedings deeds instru- 
ments and registers the districts of Sydney, Petersham, 
Bullananing, Concord and Liberty Plains be comprised 
within a parish to be henceforth named St. Phillip in 
honor of the first Governor of this territory [Captain 
Arthur Phillip}. And the districts of Parramatts, Banks 
town, Prospect Hill, Toongabbie, Seven Hilla, Castle 
Hill, Eastern Farms, Field of Mars, Northern Boundary 
Ponds, and Kissing Point be comprised within a parish 
to be henceforth named St. John, in honour of the late 
Governor Captain John Hunter. And that the churches 
now building at Sydney and Parramatta be respectively 


named St. Phillip and St. Jobn.’ 
This order was strictly carried out, and to this day 
the parishes and churches are so named. 

J. Hennixer Heaton. 


Wovnpworts.— Having lately been preparing 
an account of British vulnerary and medicinal 
herbs, I have found the following statement in an 
old book called The Country Man’s Jewel (1680) :— 

** These be the Herbs which are called the five lances 

which leadeth unto a wound, Dittam, Pellure, Monicom- 
eound, Pimpernel, and Spearwort. ‘These be the five 
grasses that draw a wound, Oculus Christi, Madder, 
Bugloss, red Cole, Erval. These the eight grasses de- 
fensive, Ach, herb Robert, Bugloss, Sanicula, Savory, 
Spavin, Molin, and Crowfoot; these are defensive. 
These are the grasses, with the five lances that leads 
unto a wound, and draweth unto a wound, and know- 
ledgeth a fester.” 
I need hardly say that none of the plants men- 
tioned above are “ grasses” in the present accep- 
tation of the word, but as several of the names of 
the plants given are strange to me, I should thank 
any learned herbalist acquainted with the old 
names of medicinal herbs who would tell me the 
names, whether botanical or vernacular, that are 
applied at present to monicomsound, erval, pellure, 
spavin, molin, and ach, Epwin Legs, F.L.S. 

Worcester. 








* Governor P. Gidley King. 














Boox-piates.—Among my few book-plates is 
one of “William FitzGerald Lord Bishop of 
Clonfert, 1698.” This was not known to the 
Hon. Mr. Warren when writing his book on 
ex-libris; and because it is not mentioned there I 
send this record of it to “N. & Q.” The bishop's 
arms are impaled with those of the see in a shield 
set in an ornamental framework, from which 
spring sprays of acacia that rise above the shield 
level with the top of the mitre that surmounts it, 
William FitzGerald was advanced to the see of 
Clonfert by the letters patent of King William 
and Queen Mary dated July 1, 1691. He was 
the son of Doctor John FitzGerald, Dean of Cork, 
and was born in that city. He married (1) when 
Dean of Cloyne, in 1688, Letitia Cole of Dublin, 
spinster ; (2) Mary, relict of Boyle Maynard, 
Esq., and second daughter of Sir Henry Tynte by 
Mabella, daughter of Sir Percy Smith, of Bal- 
linalray. Ropert Day, Juy., F.S.A, 

3, Sidney Place, Cork, 


“ AccenTuATE.”—This new word is rapidly 
taking a place in newspapers and magazines in 
place of “ intensify,” . increase,” “ heighten,” and 
similar words, and perhaps Dr. Crance, or some 
other philologist jealous of the purity of our Eng- 
lish tongue, will question this stranger, and give 
him a. welcome if he deserves it. Este. 


“Peace with Honour.”—A friend refers me 
to Coriolanus, Act III. sc. ii., for the origin of 
this now famous expression : 

© How is it less or worse, 
That it shall hold companionship in peace 
With honour, as in war?” 
A.rrep Garry, D.D. 
“ VITA SINE LITERIS MoRS EST.”—While read- 


ing a book well worth reading, Thomas Carlyle, 
the Man and his Works, by Wm. Howie Wylie, 


| my eye fell upon the monogram of the publishers, 


Marshall Japp & Co. The monogram on the title- 
page is contained in a circle, round which are the 
words as above. The motto is good, only I know 
a better. In 1699 died Vincentius Placcius, a 
learned professor at Hamburg. He left behind 
him a modest Latin inscription to be placed upon 
his tombstone. The last two lines are as follows : 

* Vita sine literis somnus, 

Sine Christo mors est.” 

ARCHDEACON, 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 
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English, p. 131, I find a statement with this ex. | 


planation :—‘ Essex, Sussex, and Kent, and I 
believe Norfolk and Suffolk, not being called 
counties or shires, and the people living there 
taking some local pride in the fact.” Is it a fact ? 
I live “there,” to wit, in the first-named county, 
and I never heard of it! Is it likely that the 
town hall at Chelmsford would be called (as it is 
the “Shire Hall” if Essex were not called a shire ? 
And how could any one living there take pride in 
the term “shire” not being applied to Essex ? 
Assuredly we always speak of the “county” of 
Essex. Notwithstanding all this, there may be 
some truth in the remark; and I therefore ask 
readers of “ N. & Q.” whether any one of those great 
divisions of England enjoys or claims such a dis- 
tinction, viz., that of not being called a county or 
shire, there being nothing else by which it can be 
called. C. M. I. 


Athenzeum Club. 


“ HYPNEROTOMACHIA, THE STRIFE OF LovE IN 
A Dreame,” Pustisnep BY Joun Busse In 
1592.—Does any library, public or private, con- 
tain a copy of this work! There is no copy in the 
British Museum. W. R. 8S. R. 


WituiamM pe WaANNERVILL=MARGERY, A.D. 

240.—1. In the Yorkshire Arche ological Journal 
I find the following passage :— 

“ Adam de Wenrevill held one knight's fee of Henry 
de Laci, 1166. William de Wannervill, Lord of Hems- 
worth, 1240, married Margery, daughter and heir of 
land there, and widow of Wi'liam Kirkby of Kirkby, co. 
lanc,, and of William de Marton of Marton in Cleve- 
land, and left a son, Sir Adam de Wannervill, who is 
buried at Hemsworth.” 

I shall be very much obliged if any one will tell 
me whose daughter Margery was. It appears 
that she married William de Wannervill for her 


in part, deposited? Sir William Vernon Guise, 

Bart., in his address delivered at the first annual 
meeting of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeo- 

logical Society 

observed that 

| “among other less extensive collectors may be named 
Dr. Parsons, chancellor of the diocese, 1677-1711, the 

| precursor of [Sir Robert] Atkyns as a collector of 

| county notes, and himself probably a disciple of [Sir 

Matthew } Hale.” 

| AbuBa. 


(Transactions, vol. i. p. 46), 





OvcTtine Encravines py Caartes Heata.— 
There is a set of outline engravings, apparently 
twenty-five in number, engraved some by, others 
under the direction of, Charles Heath, which 
illustrate a medieval romance, the armour and 
dresses being late fifteenth century. They repre- 
| sent the adventures of two knights who at last 
| marry princesses, Combats with a giant and 
| giantess, sieges, scenes at court, and especially 
tournaments, are represented with spirit, and 
with much detail. In what work did they appear 

CALCUTTENSIS. 


Tae Rev. Samvet Rocers, or CHELLINGTON 
Beprorpsaire.—He wrote a “ Poem addressed to 
a Bell-Founder and Chime-Maker,’ which ap- 
peared in a Key to the Art of Ringing, issued, I 
believe, in 1796. Was Mr. Rogers vicar of Chel- 
lington? If so, at what date? And who was 
the bell-founder addressed ? 

Tue Currew, Norta anp Sovutn.—The cur- 
few is rung at Penrith in Cumberland, and at 
Bodmin in Cornwall. Is it heard further north, 
or further south, in England ? 

Tuomas Norru. 


Llanfairfechan. 


“ Murte Fisn.”—Does any one know of a fish 





third husband ; and that she was heir of lands at 
Hemsworth. It is supposed that this Margery 
was descended from Gamel, the holder of the | 
manor of Hemsworth, at the time of the Domes- 
day Survey ; and by Gamel’s eldest male branch 
having terminated in an heiress (Margery), Wil- 
liam de Wannervill thus became, by marriage, | 
possessed of the manor of Hemsworth. Suppos- | 
ing that she (Margery) was descended from Gamel, 
what surname would the family be most likely to | 
adopt ? 

2. I find it stated in a History of Sherburn 
and Cawood that when the Poll Tax (2 Rich. II.) 
was taken, the landed proprietors were excluded, 
and that they were returned in connexion with 
their lands. Is this correct ? 

J. D. Hemsworrs. | 


Dr. Ricnarp Parsons’s MS. Cotiections.— 
Can you oblige me with any particulars of these | 
collections towards the history of Gloucestershire ? 


Of what kind are they ; and where, in whole or | 


of thisname? There is at Norwich a respectable 
inn, now called the “* Maid’s Head,” so designated 
because Queen Elizabeth honoured it with a visit. 
Local authorities state that previously it was 
called the “ Murtle Fish.” Perhaps the name is 
locaP; or there may have been such a fish known 
in former times, but now extinct. 
Jerom Murca. 


Sath. 


“ Gaw.er.”—Why is this name applied to a 


| hill and other pieces of land at Chiselborough, 


Somersetshire ! J. H. 


“Taxinc Frexcn teave.”—I have often 
wondered, considering the politeness of the 
French, how this phrase originated; but the 
other day, in reading The Mirrour of Justices, I 
came upon the following passage, which looks to 
me as if it offered a clue:—“ In some places these 
divisions [of counties] are called Hundreds,...... and 
in some tithings or Wapentakes, according to the 
English (which is French taking of arms).” I 
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copy the translation of Mr. W. Hughes verbatim, | that he grew fat upon it, and then, of course, was 


but the meaning is certainly obscure. Can any of 
your readers explain it? E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


A curious Document.—I have before me a 
document printed on a piece of paper about four 
inches square, of which the following is a copy. 
All round the border of the paper are rough wood- 
cuts of bees. The words in italics are written in 
ink :— 

Glasgow January 16%" 1765. 
We Swarm. 

I, Daniel McCallum, Cashier for Daniel McFunn, 
Duncan Buchanan & Company, Bankers in Glasgow, 
having powers for them Promise to James Gardiner, or 
the Bearer on demand One Penny Sterling, or in the 
option of the Directors three Bailads six days after a 
demand; and for ascertaining the demand and option 
of the Directors the Accomptant and one of the Tellers 
of the Bank are hereby ordered to mark and sign this 
note on the back thereof. By Order of the Court of 
Directers Danist McCautum, Danie, McFony. 

I shall be glad if any of your readers can give me 
an explanation of the meaning of this document. 
I have referred to Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 
thinking that the word “ballad” might have 
some other signification in Scotch, but find that 
it has not. The motto “ We swarm” and the bees 
printed round the edge of the paper may suggest 
some explanation. Seeing the name McFunn, I 
thought that perhaps it was a document in 
connexion with one of the many funny social clubs 
which existed in Glasgow about that time. 

N. B. 

28, Highbury Place, N 

James Boxer, American Avtnor.—He pub- 
lished a volume entitled Sacred Dramas. The 
book was published by Lee & Shepard (Boston) 


about ten years ago. Can some American reader 


of “N. & Q.” give me any information about the 
author? What are the titles of Mr. Boxer’s sacred 
dramas ? R. Ineuts. 


“ BLuestongE”=Poison.—A witness was asked 
in the Northern Police Court, Glasgow, a few 
weeks ago, a question relative to the quality 
certain whiskey said to have been supplied to him. 
“Tt wasn’t whiskey,” he said, “it was nothing 
but bluestone.” “But what?” inquired the 
magistrate. “ Bluestone, your honour,” was the 
answer—“ poison.” Is this a common synonym 
for poison, and, if so, whence is it derived? I 
heard the question and answer, and there can be 





no doubt that the word was used as a familiar one. ‘: 


Wituam Georce Buiack. 


Glasgow. 


Tue Apotuecary 1x “Romeo ann Juiet,”— 
The Tatler there was an actor of the day 
who could play nothing well but the Apothecary 

Romeo and Juliet. This he played so well 


Says 


set t aside. Out of employment, he soon grew ‘thin, 
and so again qualified himself and hada further 
run in it. Of course this is a whimsical bit of 
humour and not a fact; but do the annals of the 
stage furnish anything that may have suggested 
the hint to these humourists of last century? 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Erymotocy or Cenomanni.—I should imagine 
that Mr. Freeman does not mean seriously the 
etymology he proposes of the name of this Gallic 
tribe at p. 205 (foot-note) of the first volume of 
his Reign of William Kufus; but perhaps some 
may understand it so. After quoting Orderic’s 
absurd suggestion, “ Coenomannis, a 
dicta,” he writes :—“ Following the diphthongal 
spelling of the text, one might rather be ee 
to derive the name from the commune or xou 
set up by its men.” Surely he can hardly mean 
that the word is compounded of a Greek anda 
Teutonic word? Moreover, is it not more likely 
that the name of the tribe is Celtic in its origin? 


T. Lynx, 


cantina rabie 


Blackheath. 


Somerset Famiry.—In Bayley’s History of 
Lambeth mention is made of a family named 
“ Summersett,” whose ancestor John (who died in 
Greenwich Hospital about 1700) is stated to have 
been the son of a Mr. Somerset, a relation of the 
Marquis of Worcester, whose mansion house in 
the West of England was besieged by Cromwell, 
who hanged him and all his servants, allowing 
the aforesaid John to escape with his brother and 
sisters. Who was this Somerset that Cromwell 
hanged? What relation was he to the Marquis 
of Worcester? It appears that the Summersetts 
always crossed the final ¢tt’s so as to keep up the 
remembrance of Somerset. W. W. 


Paces oF AMUSEMENT OF THE Last CENTURY. 
—Has any book been published on their history! 
Are there any collections formed for that purpose 
in the British Museum or elsewhere? J. R. 


Exizaseta Exstos.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information concerning this Sax: m 
scholar and authoress of the eighteenth century! 
Did she compile a pedigree of her family? =o 

A. E. C. 


Arcammimeus: Crencn or Barnet.—In Mu 
Anglicane, vol. ii. editio quinta, 1741, at p. 124, 
is a poem in Latin hexameters upon Archimimus, 
and an asterisk prefixed to its title in the table of 
contents shows that it had not a place in former 
editions of the book. The author's initials only are 
appended, “C, H., Coll. Jesu. Cantab.” Archimimus 
seems from the poem to have been a remarkable 
mimic, possessing both wonderful play of features 
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and ventriloquial powers. He assumes the cha- 
— of a quack doctor, a drunken man, and an 
iid woman, and afterwards imitates the noise of a 
peak of hounds and the shouts of the huntsman; 
then successively, the music of an organ and the 
sound of the trumpet. Is there any history or 
memoir in existence of Clench of Barnet, who 
ap pears to have flourished during the first half of 
the eighteenth century ? 
Joun Pickrorp, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


M.A. 


Toe Herarps’ Visirations or WorcestTeEr- 
SHIRE AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Have these ever 
been published ; if so, when, and by whom ? 

C. A. 

Avutuors or Books WantTeD.— 

An Essay on Medals. Svo. 
James Dodsley in Pall Mall, 1784. 

La Science des Médailles Antiques et Modernes , 
Avec quelques Nouvelles D rtes faites dans cett 
Science. Nouvelle Edition. 1l2mo. A Amsterdam, 
1717.—It contains eleven plates. It appears that the 
author's book was, without his consent, translated into 
latin, and printed with his name to it at Leipzig in 1695. 
Louis, Levis, or Joseph Jobert, 1647—1719, wrote a 
book under the same title. Is this his work? The 
“Approbation,” which is very short, is as follows:— 
‘J'ai lu par ordre de Monseigneur le Chancelier un 
manuscrit intitulé La Science des Médailles. Auteur 
me paroit avoir une connoissance tres-étendué de son 


London, printed for 


sujet; et il le traite avec beaucoup de clarté et de 
méthode ; son ouvrage ne peut ¢tre que trés-utile au 


1704. —PovucHarp,” 
D. Wuyrte. 


Public. A Paris ce 9 Juin, 


“ Vouage @ U'Islede France, &c, Par un Officier du 
Roi. 2vols. A Amsterdam, et se trouve 4 Paris, chez 
Merlin. MpccLxxu1I.’ J. D. C, 


The Laws of Honour; or. a Compendious Account of 
he Ancient Derivatioz of all Titles, Dignities, Offices, &e. 
London, 1726. 8vo. 

Roman Forgeries ; or,a True Account of False Records, 
discovering the Impostures and Counterfeit Antiquities 
of the Church of Rome. By a Faithful Son of the Church 
of England. London, 1673, 8vo. T. E. T. Lovepay, 


Gospel o' Dirvt.—Is it known who wrote 
that extremely clever forgery? It so deceived Mr. 
Ruskin, then at Venice, that, before Carlyle disclaimed 
it, he had reprinted it entire in Fors Clavigera as an 
utterance “‘that would not be among the least memor- 
able” of his “dear Master.” E. L. G, 


Lat Yr on the 


Avtnors oF Quotations WantTep.— 

“T cannot pretend to a deep research into all this 
lomain, but as the proves ‘r passing through the railway 
cuts and noticing the débris around a station can essay 
t description of the geology of the country he is 

so I have tried to give son : faint idea 





throug gh, 


ibjyect. a a 
fodias,”’ J P. 8. 


Sat., ii. 3, 276 


» aod 


ap. Dic % L. 8 . 17. ] 


“Tgnem gladiis ne 
”— Horace, 
ion ceadevery.—Pythag., 


‘Ignem gladio scrutare. 


, pay 





assumed the form / 


Replies. 
“ HELOE.” 
(6 §. v. 28.) 

Mr. Mayuew will find this word a second 
time in Cotgrave, viz., s.v. honteux, which is 
explained by him “shamefast, bashfull, helo, 
modest,” &c. The word is also to be found in 


Halliwell, who says “ bashful, modest (North) ”;* 
but he quotes no other example than the one 
quoted by Mr. Maynew from Cotgrave. But 
the “‘ North” led me to refer to Jamieson,+ and 
there I was fortunate enough to stumble upon 
the true explanation of the word, which will be 
found s.v. how (coif, hood, or night-cap). There 
we find “sely how, hely how, happy how, a mem- 
brane on the head with which some children are 
born ; pron. hoo, S.B.” In the next paragraph he 
gives a quotation from Ruddiman, which begins 
thus: “In Scotland the women call a haly or 
sely how (i. e., holy or fortunate cap or hood) a film 
or membrane stretched over the heads of children 
new born,” &c. In another quotation sely is spelled 
sillie, Jamieson also points out that silly comes 
from the A.-S. selig (also spelled seli)=happy, 
and he might have added that in O.E. also the 
same word, spelled seli or sili (see Stratmann, s.v. 
séli), had the meaning of happy. As for how, 
Jamieson says it is connected with the Swed. hufwa 
Dan. hue, Germ. Haube, which mean a woman’s 
cap or head- dress, and not (so directly at least) 
with the words in these languages signifying head. 
Since writing the above I have also found in 
Halliwell, “ Silly hew, a child’s caul (Durham).” 
It is clear, I think, from what I have said that 
Cotgrave’s heloe, or helo, is a contraction of hely 
how, and, strictly speaking, means a child’s caul 
the Fr. coiffe.t Thence it seems to have come to 
mean “a child born with a caul”—Fr. co7ffé, and 
then (like the French étre né coiffé,§ as explained 
by Cotgrave) shamefaced, &c. This last transition, 


* This means, I presume, North, as I also find E st 
(which cannot be the name of a county), thouch, 
Halliwell very frequently abbreviates the names of coun- 
ties, North might possibly mean Northamptonshire or 
Northumberland, He gives no list of his abbreviations. 

+ Heloe is not given by him, though he quotes part of 
Mr. Mayuew'’s passage from Cotgrave, but close to where 
heloe would have been I found Aelie-how, haly-how, and 
this led me to refer to ho 

t Itis clear likewise that the word might also have 
aloe or halo (when there would have 
in meaning to he zlory), or, 
loe, but neither of 


be: some resemblance 
again, it might have taken the shape s 


| | chase forms seems to occur. 


§ This meaning of ¢tre né coi’ is not given by Littré, 
and is certainly not in use in the French of the present 
day. Cotgrave seems to have come from the North, »nd, 
if so, no doubt knew the literal meaning of heloe. May 
he possibly have imported its meaning into the French 
expression! Can any one give an instance from an o Id 


French author in which xé co7/¢ is thus used? 
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which at first sight appears rather puzzling, is, I 
think, best explained by supposing that there was 
a belief in those days that a boy born with what 
was thought to resemble a woman’s cap on his 
head, and thus partly dressed like a woman, would 
be likely to exhibit many womanly qualities, and 
so be timid, shamefaced, and modest ; and Cot- 
grave’s explanation, “wrapt in his mother’s smock,” 
seems to point in this direction, F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


I am told that when one enters a cottage in 
Cheshire it is a very common thing to be greeted 
thus: “Sit ye diown, and dinna be heyloe” (the h 
very quiescent). I have found this north-country 
word under many forms in glossaries and diction- 
aries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
See Eng. Dial. Soc. Reprinted Glossaries, Ser. B. 
(1873) :— Heloe, helaw, bashful (in common use), 
Ray (1691),” B. 15. “ Hala, bashful, nicely 
modest, Thoresby’s letter to Ray (1703),” B. 17. 
“ Halah, modest, bashful, squeamish, A Tour to 
the Caves, J. H. (1781),” B. 1. Compare Jamieson, 
where the word occurs in various forms: hetly, 
helie, hely, hiely, “ proud.” I believe that the 
meaning of the word in Scotland guides us to the 
etymology. Heily, heloe, can be nothing else than 
the A.-S. hedlic (=high like), “ proud, haughty.” 
Cf. also the Norse hdligr, “high.” A Mid. Eng. 
form of A.-S. hedh (high) was hey, hence pronun- 
ciation heyloe. Then, in Cotgrave, we have the 
remarkable use of the word heloe mentioned by 
me, ante, p. 28; this I would illustrate by 
Jamieson, s.v. helie how (also spelt haly how). 
For much curious information about the super- 
stitions connected with a child’s caul, compare 
Brand’s Antiquities (‘‘ Omens”). 

A. L. Marnew. 

The word heloe, as used by Cotgrave, is evi- 
dently the same as our Lancashire word, variously 
spelt and pronounced ayla, aylo, hala, and healo, 
and meaning shy, bashful, backward, shamefaced. 
It is entered as follows in the E.D.S. Lancashire 
Glossary :— 

“ Ayla (Fylde), A ylo (S.E. Lanc.), adj., shy, backward, 
shamefaced. John Ray, in his Glossary of North-Country 
Words (1691), has ‘ Heloe or helaw, bashful’; and Ralph 
Thoresby, in the list of Yorkshire words (presumably 
from the neighbourhood of Leeds) sent to Ray in 1703, 
gives, ‘ Hala, bashful, nicely modest’ (see E.D.S. Re- 
printed Glossaries, part iii.). See also ‘ Hala, bashful,’ 
in the Rev. W. Thornber’s glossary of old words used in 
the Fylde, History of Blackpool, p. 108. Mr. Edwin 
Waugh, in his Chimney Corner, makes one of his cha- 
racters say: ‘There's some fresh-pood sallet theer, an’ 
some cowd beef, an’ some cheese—so reitch to, an’ dunnot 
be ailo, for I'm nobbut a poor hand at laithin’ (invit- 


ing).’” 
J. H. Nopau 
Heaton Moor. 


This word is given in Lieut.-Col. Egerton 
Leigh’s Glossary of Cheshire, 1877, “Halo or 





hailow, adj., awkwardly shy and bashful; from 
A.-S. hwyl, bashful, W.” Query, is not the A..S, 
hwyl apocryphal? The Rev. Wm. Carr, in his 
Craven Glossary, 1828, says: “ Halo, healo, bashful, 
modest. Sc. proud. A.-S. healic, excelsus. Welsh 
gwyl, bashful. In Lancashire, healo. Tim Bobbin, 
helo. Cotgrave, under honteux.” ,The word is to 
be found also in Halliwell’s Dict., but he does no 
venture upon any derivation. 
F. C. Brrxseckx Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Holloway, in his General Dictionary of Pro- 
vincialisms, gives, “ Heloe or helaw, a0j., bashful 


(North).” G. F. BR. B. 


EMBASSY OFFERED TO Sir Tomas Oversury 
(6 S. v. 307).—This is one of the many doubtful 
minor points in history, respecting which further 
information is desirable. The evidence is scanty, 
and some of it is very questionable as to veracity. 
It seems to be pretty well ascertained that when 

Robert Carr had told the Countess of Essex what 

his friend Sir Thomas Overbury said of her, and 
what he threatened to do if the proposed divorce 
and marriage were proceeded with, she was 
furious, and determined on the destruction of 
Overbury. Sir A. Weldon (Court and Character 
of King James, 1650, p. 69) says, “ The plot then 
must be, he must be sent a Leidger Embassador 
into France, which by obeying they should be rid of 
so great an eyesore ; by disobeying he incurred 
the displeasure of his Prince ; a contempt that he 
could not expect lesse than imprisonment for, and 
by that means be sequestred from his friends.” 
It is plain that in the first instance what was 
desired was to send Overbury away, to appoint 
him ambassador to some foreign country. In the 
First Five Years of King James (1643, p. 34) 
it is said that the Council, still finding Overbury 
diligent and sufficient, “ nominates him as a maa 
fit to be sent Embassador into the Low-countries 
to the Arch-duke.” The writer of Aulicus Co- 
quinarie (attributed to Bishop Goodman), which 
was intended as a reply to Weldon’s tract, states 
that Overbury was well fitted from “ his excellent 
parts to present the Kings person in embassie to 
France, which to my knowledge he accepted, and 
seemingly prepared to advance”; adding sub- 
sequently, “‘Then Overbury would not goe; no, 
though I know his instructions were drawn, and 
additionalls thereto, by his own consent.” There 
is further the evidence of Sir Dudly Digges, men- 
tioned in the trial of Richard Weston (Hargrave’s 
State Trials, 1776, vol. i. p. 326), that “Sir 
Thomas Overbury had imparted to him his readi- 
ness to be imployed upon an Embassage.” 

The most direct evidence upon this point, how- 
ever, is that contained in a letter written by John 
Packer to Sir Ralph Winwood (Memorials of 
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Affairs of State, vol. iii. p. 447), dated London, 
April 22, 1613. He writes :— 


cellor and my Lord of Pembroke were imployed by the 
King to speak with Sir Thomas Overbury, and to make 
him an offer of an Ambassage into the Low Countries or 
France, which he would. Whereto he made answer 


| 
| 
| 
| 


that he was not capable of such Imployment for want of | 


language, nor able to undergoe it by reason of his 
weakness, being so exceedingly troubled with the spleen 
that if he had a long letter to write he was feign to give 
over. 

Packer adds that Overbury’s answer was taken ill, 
and that he was sent to the Tower, “ where he is 
close Prisoner.” It is plain that the writer was 
not present, but only reports to Winwood what he 
has heard, or, perhaps, what has been told to him. 
Mr. John Chamberlaine, writing to Winwood 
a fortnight later, gives a new aspect of the 
matter (Memorials, vol. iii. p. 453), under date 
London, May 6, 1613 :— 

“the true Cause of Sir Thomas Overbury’s com- 
mitting to the Tower, which was a contemptuous 
answer, and refusing of forreign Imployments offered 
him in the King’s Name; and especially that he in- 
sisted that the King could not in Law nor Justice force 
him to forsake his Country. But some say he was most 
urged to that of Muscovy, which drave him to that 
peremptory and unmannerly answer. Indeed we have 
great doings in hand, and strange projects for that 
place Yet the King apprehends the busyness very 
earnestly, and hath caused Sir Henry Nevill to confer 
with some of the Councill about it diverse times.” 

From this and other similar statements it is 
evident that at the time various stories were 
abroad as to what was proposed to Sir Thomas. 
It appears plain that an embassy was offered him, 
and that he was willing to go. Packer says it 
was to France or the Low Countries, and probably 
this in the first instance was true ; it is, however, 
also probable that an embassy to Muscovy was 
subsequently proposed. The objection which 
Overbury is said to have made, namely, his igno- 
rance of the language, could not apply to France, 
where he had for some time resided, but might 
well apply to Moscow ; and if, in the first instance, 
France or Holland was proposed to him, and the 
offer accepted, and then it was proposed to him to 
go to Muscovy, he might well object, and say the 
king had no right to send him off toa distant coun- 
try without his consent. It is certain that an 
embassy to Muscovy was at the time under con- 
sideration, and a very few days subsequently to 
Overbury’s committal to the Tower the king 
signed « commission to the governors of Muscovy 
to renew certain ancient treaties (Rymer, vol. xvi. 
p. 747). 
three embassies was offered to Overbury, having no 
distinct evidence on the subject. It is probable 
that all three were proposed, and that Muscovy 
was the last named, which led to his refusal to 
go at all, Epwarp So.ty. 





Historians differ as to which of these | 


Sr. Marcaret’s Cuurcuyarp, WESTMINSTER: 
THE Davis-TREGONWELL Toms (6" §, v. 128, 


“Yesterday about Six of the Clock my Lord Chan- | 171, 213, 234, 295, 319).—It may interest many 


readers of “N. & Q.” who reside at a distance to 
know that this tomb is the only one now remain- 
ing visible, and that the others are buried under 
the green turf which now makes this once desolate 
and anything but respectable-looking graveyard 
“a thing of beauty” and “a joy for ever.” A 
faculty having been obtained, this great improve- 
ment has been carried out under the care of Canon 
Farrar and the churchwardens, Messrs. Stewart 
Helder and Hockridge ; but the expense attend- 
ing the transformation has been greater than ex- 
pected, and consequently any donations would be 
very gratefully received. Before the surface of 
the ground was disturbed a complete map was 
drawn and a copy taken of all the inscriptions 
that could be deciphered on the stones ; and in 
due course these lists will be deposited in the 
church safe, to be accessible to any one who may 
hereafter be desirous of consulting them. At the 
same time it must be understood that the remains 
of the bodies buried in the ground were not 
disturbed, although many reports were falsely 
spread to the contrary. All that has been done is 
the uniform levelling of the ground, burying the 
stones about three feet under the turf and under 
where they formerly lay, and draining the ground 
to make it drier than it was before. 

Alexander Davis (the inscription on the tomb 
has already been given, ante p. 171) died in the 
prime of his youth, aged thirty. Richard Smyth, 
in his Obituary (Camden Soc., 1849, p. 63), under 
date July 3, 1665, says, “Alexander Davis, 
scrivener, died at Westminster, suspected (not 
returned) of the plague.” The burial register of 
St. Margaret’s in July simply records, “3. Mr. 
Alexa. Davis.” It is pretty evident that it was 
not thought desirable to keep his body long after 
death, for it will be seen he was buried the next 
day. And is it to be wondered at During the 
preceding month of June the parish books show 
that thirty-four had died of the plague; in 
July the ominous P is recorded 71 times, in 
August 162, in September 185, and in the six 
months ending November 30, 1665, the P is re- 
corded 676 times! Whether Alexander Davis 
died of the plague we know not, but, as he does 
not appear to have made a will, his widow, Mary 
Davis, took out letters of administration on July 
10 following his death. Mary, the relict, subse- 
quently married John Tregonwell, of Anderstone, 
Esq. (pedigrees of the family will be found in 
Hutchins’s Hist. Dorset). It is stated he died in 
1677. I have a very fine autograph of his, dated 
1673. Mary Tregonwell, according to the ia- 
scription on the tomb, died July 11,1717. But 
the register of St. Margaret records on the 18th, 


“ Mad™ Jane Tregonwell Wid” in the great vault 
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] 
church yard.” Here,then, was a mystery to besolved. | 
Who was Jane? Mary Tregonwell, by will dated | 
June 6, 1717, and proved April 8, 1718 (Register | 
Tenison, P.C.C., fo. 89), leaves her daughter, | 
Jane Tregonwell, 3001. and an annuity of 50/., and 
appoints her said daughter Jane and John Swayne, | 
a son-in-law, executors. John Swayne accordingly | 
proved the will, and power was reserved to Jane, 
who subsequently married Dr. Waterland, so that 
the register actually buries the daughter instead of 
the mother! Mary Tregonwell left to her grand- 
son John Tregonwell, 6001.; to her daughter 
“ Mary Swain,” 4001., and to her husband “ John 
Swayne,” 1001.; to daughter Dorothy Warre, 2001, 
and to her husband, Thomas Warre, Esq., a silver 
tankard ; to her son John Tregonwell the use 
only of her plate and goods at Anderston for his 
life, also all arrears of rents in Dorset ; to “grand- 
daughter, Anne Grosvenoar,” 1001.; “To Dr. 
Welwood and my daughter his wife,” 50l. for 
mourning ; “To my grandson Edward Seymour 
and his sister Mrs. Munroe,” and others, 101, each. 
Residue to executors in trust for grandson John 
Tregonwell. Burke tells us that Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor, the third baronet, married Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Alexander Davis, of Ebury, 
co. Midd., “‘ by which alliance the Grosvenor family 
acquired their great estates in London and its 
vicinity.” Such being the case, it is but right 
that his descendant should keep the tomb in St. 
Margaret’s churchyard in good repair. 

T. C. Nope. 





Lenthall Road, Dalston. 


SwInren AND Grunpy Famitres (4% §. vi. 
523, 580).—Until recently the reply at the latter 
reference has escaped my notice. Although so 
long a time has elapsed since it appeared, I hope 
you will allow me to put on record in your columns 
some observations on statements contained in it. 
Tavs referred your correspondent J. M. to the 
“modern account of Swynfen” in Shaw’s Staf- 
fordshire, vol. ii. p. 30*, and, after giving some 
particulars of the later members of the elder branch 
of the family who possessed Swinfen, stated that 
“it has ever been stoutly maintained by the true 
descendants of John Swynfen (the Parliamentarian) 
that the Grundys were no manner of relation”; 
and that “ nowhere” in a very voluminous corre- 
spondence of John Swynfen from 1664 to his death 
in 1694, in his possession, “is a Grundy or the 
merchant Samuel Swinfen (who purchased the | 
family property and plate) alluded to.” He con- 
cludes by saying, “The descendants of the Swynfens 
of Sutton Cheynell also disclaim them.” 

The “ modern account” in Shaw's Steffordshire 
referred to is so full of errors that I should doubt 
if any statement in it, unsupported by other 
testimony, can be relied on. Mr. Samuel Pipe 
Wolferstan, in his notes to the pedigree of the 





Swinfens of Sutton Cheynell in Nichols’s Hist. of 
Leicestershire, vol. iv. p. 546, as well as in his MS, 
notes in his copy of Shaw, now in the British 
Museum, points out several of the mistakes and 
“incorrect congeries” in this account, which he 
says is derived from “Sanders’s heap of oral anec- 
dotes.” The “modern account” states that 
Samuel Swinfen, the London merchant, claimed 
relationship to the elder branch, and that this was 
not admitted, as he brought forward “ no interesting 
or clear proofs.” This may possibly have been so, 
for he could not have been at all nearly related to 
the elder family, the younger branch to which he 
belonged being descended from a brother of 
Swynfen of Swynfen who settled in Leicestershire 
about three hundred years before his time. That 
no Grundy or merchant Samuel Swinfen is men- 
tioned in John Swynfen’s correspondence is in no 
way extraordinary, Samuel having been at most a 
very distant kinsman and only a boy of fourteen in 
1694, when John Swynfen died, and the marriage 
of Samuel’s sister with a Grundy not having taken 
place until several years afterwards. 

Sut to me the most surprising part of Tavs’s 
reply is that which states that the merchant 
Samuel Swinfen was disclaimed by the descen- 
dants of the Sutton Cheynell family. That he 
was the Samuel Swinfen baptized at Sutton 
Cheynell Noy. 4, 1680, can be proved, I think, 
beyond doubt from his will and from the Chancery 
proceedings to which it gave rise. To illustrate 
this I will briefly state who the members of the 
Sutton Cheynell family were at the time when 
Samuel Swinfen lived. 

Mr. Edward Swinfen, of Sutton Cheynell, re- 
gistered the pedigree of the family at the last 
herald’s visitation of Leicestershire in 1683. He 
had (with other children) a son John and a 
daughter Mary by his first wife; and a son 
Samuel, born in 1680, and two daughters, Hannah 
and Ann, by Jane, his second wife. He died in 
1684, and was succeeded in his Sutton Cheynell 
property by his eldest son, John, who died in 1721, 
leaving three sons, John, Edward, and Richard, 
who were baptized at Sutton Cheynell in 1700, 
1702, and 1705, besides daughters, one of 
whom married Mr. Thomas Drakeley, of Sutton 
Cheynell. Richard, the youngest of the three 
sons, had a numerous family, the eldest of whom, 
Samuel, was baptized at Market Bosworth in 
1730. 

Samuel Swinfen, the London merchant, was born 
in 1680 (the entry of his burial in the register 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, Dec. 6, 1748, states 
that he was aged sixty-eight years). His mother 
(not sister, as stated in Shaw), Jane Swinfen, 
married a second husband, Robert Prinsep, of 
Newton Regis, in 1692. By his will, dated 
1742, he (Samuel) made bequests to Mary Broad- 


| nick, widow (his half-sister); to John, Edward, 
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and Richard, sons of his late half-brother John 
Swinfen ; to the same Richard an additional 
legacy in consideration of his large family ; 
to Samuel, the eldest son of his nephew Richard 
Swinfen, of Bosworth; also to Elizabeth, the 
wife of Thomas Drakeley, and Catherine, the 
wife of Richard Pullin, the daughters of his late 
brother John Swinfen. To the children of his 
sisters of the whole blood, Hannah Ball and Ann 
Grundy, he left his estates at Carshalton, in Surrey, 
nd Swinfen, in Staffordshire, imposing upon any 
of the Grundys who might succeed to Swinfen the 
obligation of taking that surname. 

In all these points the correspondence of the 
legatees in Samuel’s will with the then existing 
embers of the Sutton Cheynell family is com- 
plete. There can be little doubt that Mr. Samuel 
Swinfen, in becoming the purchaser of the Swinfen 
state when it was passing out of the hands of the 
elder branch of the family, believed that he was 
acquiring the lands which had in times long past 
belonged to his own direct ancestors. 

While writing on the subject of the Swinfen 
unily, permit me to call attention to an error in 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s Life of Garrick. In vol. i. 
p. 81, he quotes a letter froma Mr. Swinfen to Mr. 
Peter Garrick, written in October, 1741, describ- 
ing the first appearance, at which he was present, 
of David Garrick, at Goodman’s Fields Theatre on 
Oct. 19, 1741, in the character of Richard III. 
Mr. Fitzgerald ascribes this letter to “ Dr. Swinfen, 

family friend and physician, who knew “ and 
ttended the Johnson and Garrick families.” The 
Dr. Samuel Swynfen who was an eminent physician 
t Lichfield and Birmingham, and who was a god- 
father and friend of Dr. Johnson, undoubtedly 
died in 1736. It would be interesting to ascertain 
by what other member of the family this letter 
was written. Mr. Fitzgerald merely quotes from 
the letter and does not give the Christian name of 
the writer. F. H. 





WesTeENHANGER (6 §S, v. 227).—Du Cange’s 
definition of hangar cannot be applied in explana- 
tion of the Kentish place-names ending in “ angre” 
or “hangre.” The name Westenhanger existed 
side by side with Ostenhanger ; and in East Kent | 
we find Betles-angre (now Bettesh inger), Berch- 
ingre, and Hert-angre. A more probable sugges- | 
ion is that “angre,” or “ hangre,” was descriptive 
of woodland on a slope ; perhaps what we still | 
all a “hanging wood.” It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Lywy’s query may elicit some better explana- 

yn of this terminal. t. 


The last part of this name would seem to square 
with Ongar (Chipping), in records found written 
Angre, Angria, Aungre, Ongre; in Domesday, 
Angra; probably derived from A.-S. ing, inge (O.G, 
ung, Icel. and Dan. eng, Sw. dng, M. Goth. winja), 


pratum, pascuum, with a quasi-Norsk termination. 
' 


In geographical names the vocable ing is found 
in many different forms. In the north of France 
it becomes ingue and inghen; in Luxemburg 
ange; in Germany wng, ingen, and fjingen. It 
may also take the forms of vang, finger, wang, 
and wong. But see Wachter, under “ Anger,” pra- 
tum, quoting Gloss, Pex. “Arva,” angar. During 
my Essex walks I came across a Goldhanger or 
Goldanger, anciently Goldangre, but I found 
| neither hanging nor gold there ; and knowing that 
|g and w are interchangeable, I at once made it 
the German Waldung. R. 8S. Caarnock, 


Mr. Lynw may be correct in his conjecture as 
|to the derivation of this name, but how does he 
} account for the same termination in Betteshanger 
| or Betshanger, a small village in the same county 
jnot far from Deal? Allow me to mention, in 
support of the derivation from the German, the 
existence of the term “ Hanging,” also applied to 
a village; for instance, Hanging Houghton, a 
hamlet on the outskirts of the parish of Lamport, 
co. Northampton. Is it possible to derive this 
otherwise than from the German hangen—to hang ? 

IsHAM. 
Deal. 


I fail to see what possible connexion this word 
can have with Fr. hangar. The whole form of 
the word, as that of Ostenhanger, seems to point 
to some Teutonic origin. Is it possible that the 
latter member of the compound is etymologically 
the same as Germ. anger (m.)—=a green, common, 
&e.? Cf. Moosanger—=mossy field ; Wolfsanger 
wolf’s field ; Angerbach=the field brook, &c. If 
this is so, the two words will mean east and west 
field respectively. F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


“ Hanger, Honger, E. ahill. Ex.: Pans-hanger 
(Herts), Penna’s or Panna’s hill; Cle-honger 
(Heref.), the clay hill.” —Flavell Edmunds’s Traces 
of History in the Names of Places, London, 1869, 
p. 187. HIRONDELLE. 


R. Morris, in his Etymology of Local Names, 
|has “Hanger, hangra, anger (Anglo-Saxon), a 
| meadow near a wood, surrounded by a furrow,” 
and cites Clay-hanger, Anger-ton, Cle-hanger, 
Oke-hanger-mere. Nomap. 





LincotnsHiIrRE Provinciatisms: Ravuxy (6% 
S. iii, 364, 514; iv. 238; v. 55, 178, 317).— 
Rauky cannot be derived from raw, because this 
does not account for the k; and it cannot be de- 
rived from the Latin rawcus, because provincial 
English words are not Latin, save under excep- 
tional circumstances. It is too bad in these d Lys 
to go on guessing as if the iniquity of guessing 
had never been pointed out. Rauky is the Nor- 
folk roky and the common English reeky. The 
form reecky, from A.-S. redc, smoke, is English ; 
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the forms rauky and roky are Norse. German 
substitutes ch for k; hence German Rauch, 
smoke. English often has the sound of long e 
where German has au, as in beam, belief (Baum, 
Glaube), &e. With E. reek, as cognate with G. 
Rauch, compare E, leek, as cognate with Lauch, 
Watter W. SKeat. 
Bex Jonson (6™ §. v. 247).—The birth of this 
“ Benjaminus Jonson filius Martini” is a curious 
coincidence, but no more ; that is, that, according to 
our known data, this child and Ben Jonson the 
poet were two different beings. These data are, 
at least three in number. Jonson himself told 
Drummond, “ His father came from Carlisle, and, 
he thought, from Annandale to it.” Secondly, the 
father was not a lawyer ; Jonson continues, “ His 
father losed all his estate under Queen Marie, 
having been cast in prisson and forfaitted ; at last 
turned minister.” Thirdly, as Lieut.-Col. Cunning- 
ham says, “Coming from Annandale, the family 
name must have been Johnstone”; and certain it 
is that the first three known spellings of his name 
are Johnson, and that his first known adoption 
of the spelling Jonson was in 1604, when it 
appears in a Latin title-page in the genitive, 
“B. Jonsonii.” I would add further that, consider- 
ing the date of Anthony Wood and his general 
accuracy, one sees no reason for doubting his 
statement that Jonson was born about a month 
after his father’s death, “ within the city of West- 
minster,” Br. NicHo.son. 


Mr. Moore says that the date he gives, viz., Aug. 
12, 1574, “‘e xactly corresponds withthatof the poet’s 
birth as given by his biographers.” Gifford, how- 
ever, says, in The Works of Ben Jonson (1816), 
vol. i. p. 2, that Jonson was born in the early 
part of the year 1574. Chalmers, in his Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, says that he “ was born in 
Hartshorn Lane, near Charing Cross, Westmin- 
ster, June 11, 1574, about a month after the death 
of his father.” Haydn, Hole, and Woodward and 
Cates all give the same date. Prof. A. W. Ward, 
in his sketch of Jonson in vol. xiii. of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (new edition), says that 
Jonson “was born about the beginning (N.S.) 
of the year 1573.” The fact of finding the name 
of a Benjamin Jonson in the Sutterton register is, 
I think, hardly sufficient to establish a theory that 
the poet was of a Lincolnshire family in the face 
of his conversations with William Drummond of 
Hawthornden (Lee, Notes of Ben Jonson’s Con- 
versations with William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, Shakespeare Society, 1842). The state- 


ment to be found in Chalmers’s Biographical Dic- | 


tionary as to his birthplace has, however, I be- 
lieve, not been yet verified. G, F. R. B. 


“A History or tue Seven Wise Masters” 
(6™ S. v. 248).—The work to which Mr. Gomme 


refers is certainly a very different one from The 
Seven Champions. An old English metrical 
| Version of it (The Seven Sages) forms one of the 
| reprints issued for the Percy Society (in vol. xvi.) 
about forty years ago, edited, with an elaborate 
introduction, by Thomas Wright, furnishing a 
very interesting analysis of the several versions— 
Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, English, &c.—of a now 
unknown Indian original, entitled The Book of 
Sendabad. Another old English version (or 
rather an epitome) of The Seven Wise Masters is 
found in Ellis’s Specimensof Early English Metrical 
Romances, Bohn’s edition. I may also refer your 
querist to the Essai sur les Fubles Indiennes, by 
Deslongchamps, where a most exhaustive account 
is given of this remarkable work. And, finally, 
I may perhaps be permitted to mention that th 
Bakhtyar-nama (or Story of Prince Bakhtya 
and the Ten Viziers), of which I am about to 
reprint for subscribers Sir William Onseley’s 
translation, adding an introductory essay and 
notes, is a Persian work written in imitation of 
the Sendabiad-nama; there is also a Turkish 
imitation, The King and the Forty Viziers, pat 
of which was done into English early in the pre- 
sent century from the French version of M. Petis 
de La Croix. W. A. CLousron. 

233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


A History of the Seven Wise Masters, or the 
Romance of the Seven Sages, is of great antiquity, 
translated from the Arabic, and probably of 
Indian origin. Versions exist in all the languages 
of the civilized world. In English there are two 
metrical translations, and also one in the humble 
form of a chap-book. <A version by John Rolland, 
of Dalkeith, bears the title of “ The Seven Seages, 
translated out of Prois into Scottis Meiter,” 1578, 
4to.; 1592, 8vo.; 1620, 8vo.; 1631, Svo.* “I think 
he” (Don Quixote), writes Cervantes, “is one of 
the Seven Wise Masters. I thought be knew 
nothing but his knight-errantry, but now I see the 
devil a thing can escape him; he has an oar in 
every man’s boat, and a finger in every man’s pie.” 

Wittiam Puart. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


“Tne Five-root-HicHiaAns” (6 S, vy, 209).— 
This tract is “ Against the Antichristian Practice 
of rising a Standard in Enlisting of Soldiers.” My 
copy, “ Dublin, printed ; London, reprinted,” con- 
tains some more racy matter in “ The Wounds 0’ 
the Kirk of Scotland, in a Sermon, preached in 
, St. Geil’s the Great Kirk in Edinbrough, in the 
year of our Lord, 1638. By James Row, 0’ 
Strowan”; with “An Elegy on the late Rev*. 
Mess Alexander Sinkler, Teacher, &c., Dublin ; 





* See Sibbald’s Chron. of Scot, Poet iii. 117; 
Brydges's Restituta, i, 177 (by KR. P. Gillies), reprinted 
from the edition of 1578, and edited by David Laing, 

| Edin., 1837, 4to. (Bannatyne Club). 
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as also the North Countryman’s Description of 
Christ Church, Dublin.” Under the head of 
Jas. Row, a copy of my fuller edition of this 
pamphlet appeared in Mr. Maidment’s Catalogue, 


with the note, “ This tract, of which I never saw | 


another Copy, contains, among other odd articles, 
the ‘ Pock-Manty Sermon, &c,’ alluding to Row’s 
Wounds o’ the Kirk, a very fit companion for 











that clerical jest-hook, Scotch Presbyterian Elo- 
ence Displayed.” J. 0. 
Raxpte Cotcrave (6" S. v. 246 ir 
Randle C iterave see Watt’s Bibliotheca > 
ca and Joecher’s Allgemeines Gelehrten Levicon., 


E. H. M. 
Hastings. 
Tue Britisa Oak (6S. v. 208).—I suppose 
that the modern rules of historical correctness 
forbid the idea that the customs of Druidic worship 
had anything to do with the introduction of this 
tree as a national emblem. But was not Arthur's 
Round Table made of oak, and Edward II.’s 
cradle? Under the oaks of Dartmoor were held 
meetings of Britons and Saxons, and Augustine 
preached under oak trees, and Queen Elizabeth 
made an oak “honourable ” by sitting sub tegmine 
In Evelyn’s Numismata there is a medal struck 
by Charles I. representing the oak under a 
prince’s coronet, with the inscripticn, “ Seris 
nepotibus umbra,” a legend which afterwards came 
to be looked upon as prophetical. E. H. M. 





“Mccn” AND 
VILLA 
ef the Rev. Isaac Taylor on words denoting rela- 
tive magnitude may possibly prove of interest to 

4 
your correspondent :— 


“GREAT” AS 
‘ 


APPLIED TO 


rs (6% S. v. 88 


“From the Celtic word r or mawr, great, we have 
the names of Benmore, and Penmaen-Mawr, the great 
mountains ; Kilmore, the great church; and Glenmore, 
the great glen. Much Wenlock, Macclesfield, Maxstoke 
n Warwickshire, Great Missenden, Grampound, and 
Granville, contain Teutonic and Romance roots of the 
same import. Similarly Mississippi is an Indian term of 
precisely the same meaning as the neighbouring Spanish 

me Rio Grande, which as well as the Arabic Guadal- 

uiver (teber, great) and the Sarmatian word Wolya, 
signifies ‘the great river.’ Lakes Winnipeg and Winni- 
pegoosis are respectively the great sea and the littie sea 
From the Celtic Jeg or back, little, we have Bally begg 
and Inis beg, Glydwr Fach, Pont Neath Vechan, and 
Cwm Bychan. We find several Teutonic Littleburys, 
Littletons, and Clintons, Majorca and Minorca are the 
greater and lesser isles. Boca Chicais the great mouth.” 
— Words and Places, p. 317 





F. C. Binxpecx Terry. 
In further illustration of the examples quoted 
hy Mr. Gossetis I may add Much and Little 
Wenlock (Shropshire), Much and Little Dewchurch 
(Hereford), Much and Little Birch, in the same 
county; in Essex are also two Birches, distin- 
guished as Great and Little. In Coventry we 


.—The following remarks | 


| Much Park Street. 


have the same mode of distinction applied to 
streets, as in the case of Much Park Street and 
Little Park Street, the former a main thorough- 
fare in the neighbourhood of the Great Park, and 
the latter leading directly into the Little Park. 
In some of our earlier documents we find Much 
Park Street described as Great Park Street, clearly 
showing that the terms are equivalent. The 
earliest plan we have of the town (1610) gives 
W. G. Frerrtos, F.S.A, 
88, Little Park Street, Coventry. 


The use of the word much in this way is to be 


| found in two or three other counties besides Herts. 


| In Herefordshire we find 


Much Marcle and Little 


, Marele, Much Cowarne and Little Cowarne ; in 





Lancashire Much Woolton, and Little Woolton. 
. a. 
An instance in Lancashire is Much Hoole and 
Little Hoole, about seven miles west of Preston, 
C. R. 
Lytham. 


Ammoyicm Scrpuipe A Restorer or Fapep 
Wrirtise (6™ §. v. 288).—In reply to Mr. Marsi 
Jackson and to some correspondents who have 
written to me privately on the matter, I may say 
that I cannot give the exact strength of the solu- 
tion of ammonium sulphide which I use. It isa 
chemical reagent much employed in laboratories, 
and can be procured of those chemists who supply 
chemicals for such institutions. It is of a pale 
yejlow colour, and should be kept well corked, 
otherwise it loses much of its power by evapora- 
tion. I do not think it can be used too strong, 
for, according to my experience, it is quite harm- 
less so far as the texture of the parchment or 
paper is concerned. The yellow tinge which it 
imparts disappears more or less completely in 
course of time. A weak solution would not in 
many cases turn the faded ink black enough to be 
legible. A simple plan for those who search 
registers much is to carry a small phial of this 
solution, tightly stoppered, enclosed in a small 
wooden case with a top that screws on. This 
enables the solution to be carried in the pocket 
without risk of the bottle being broken. Most 
chemists keep these wooden cases. 

J. P. EaARwaker. 

A Rarip Tuaw, 1607 (6% S. v. 226).—Your 
correspondent will find a very interesting account 
of the frost of 1607 in Arber’s English Garner, 
vol. i. pp. 77-99. Mr. Arber has there reprinted 
“The Great Frost. Cold doings in London, except 
it be at the Lottery,” a very rare tract, from Mr. 
Huth’s copy. The following passage, from the 
same, records a rapid thaw, which your corre- 
spondent may not object to have brought before 
him :— 

** There was one great frost more in England, in our 
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memory, and that was in the seventh year of Queen 
Elizabeth: which began upon the 2lst of December 
(1564 a.p.) and held on so extremely that upon New 
Year's Eve following people in multitudes went upon 
the Thames from London bridge to Westminster ; some 
—as you tell me, sir, they do now—playing at football, 
others shooting at pricks. This frost began to thaw 
upon the third day of January (1565 a.p.) at night, and 
on the fifth of the same month there was no ice to be 
seen between London bridge and Lambeth: which 
sudden thaw brought forth sudden harms. For houses 
and bridges were overturned by the land floods; among 
which Owes (=Ouse) bridge in Yorkshire was borne 
away; many numbers of people perishing likewise by 
those waters.” 
This tract mentions several great frosts in England 
which are not given in Haydn’s Dict. of Dates. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Worcestersnire Freitp-Names (6 S. v. 185), 
—Brewer’s Field, Upper and Lower.—The deriva- 
tion from bruyire seems most probable, as brewing 
was not introduced until the sixteenth century. 

Dole Meadow.—See my note on dooling leases 
(ante, p. 125), under “‘ Brighton Field Names.” 

Hindlip Field, Old.—Is not this from hind and 
leap? There was a warren, also a lodge, named 
Hindleap (spelt in various ways) in Ashdown 
Forest. 

Rad Meadow.—Two parishes near Brighton 
have the syllable Rade: Rottingdean, which 
appears in the Valor Ecclesiasticus as Radyngden ; 
and Rodmill, which was Ramelle in Domesday 
Book, Radmelde in the Taxation of Pope Nicholas, 
and Rademellde in the Nonarum Inquisitiones. 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 
srighton. 

To his eight different ways of spelling 
“Hindlip” Mr. Attsopr may add two more, 
namely, Hindehlyp (as it was called in Anglo- 
Saxon times) and Inlip. J. B. Witson, 

Knightwick, 


“Wont”: “Transtator”: “Gatien” (6% 
8. v. 225).— Wont—mole is used in various parts 
of England, and is occasionally corrupted to oont. 
It is derived from the A.-S. wand. This word is 
used by Lilly in his Mydas, I. ii. (1592):— 

* Licio. She hath the eares of a want. 

Pet. Doth she want eares? 

Licio. I say the eares of a want, a mole ; thou dost 
want wit to understand mee.” 

Your correspondent seems to misquote Bailey ; at 
all events, my edition of his Dictionary gives 
translator—“‘a new vamper of old shoes,’ with- 
out any reference to the word being equivalent to 
“a labourer”; whilst Halliwell gives, “ Translator, 
a cobbler, Var. Dial.” Halliwell also gives “ Gal- 
lier-=a person who keeps teams for hire, Heref.” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


M.A. Oxon says that wont is the name for a 
mole in Radnorshire ; its equivalent in Worcester- 





shire is hint. There seems to be a relationship 
between the two terms. The natives of Worces- 
tershire have a curious way of interchanging the 
initial w and h; with them a wood becomes 
a hood, and a hood becomes a wood; and on 
this principle a wont would probably become a 
hunt; but perhaps the Radnorshire people have 
corrupted our word into wont. J. B. Witsoy, 
Knightwick. 


Buack Mart (6 §, v, 226).—Dr. Brewer, in 
his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable (p. 93), de- 
rives mail from the Saxon mal, “ rent-tax,” and 
states that mails and duties in Scotland are rents 
of an estate, in money or otherwise. Black, he 
interprets unlawful, wicked; giving as examples, 
black art, black-guard,* answering to the well- 
known Latin word niger,— 

“ Hic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto.’ 
Hor., Sat. I. iv. 85. 
Witiiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Concuurst or Concernurst, co. Kent (6% 
S. v. 228).—Thomas Scott, second son of Henry 
Scott, of Halden, son of Henry Scott, who died in 
1472, 

“married Mildred, only daughter and heir of George 
Congburst, of Conghurst, in the parish of Hawkhurst. 
This family of Conghurst had been seated here from 
time immemorial. Their original residence, called Old 
Conghurst, a castellated mansion situated close to the 
Level (formerly an arm of the sea), was burned by the 
Danes at a very remote period: they subsequently re- 
moved to the high ground, where the present house is 
situated. This last house Thomas Scott, after his 
marriage, began to rebuild, but he died before it was 
finished, and his widow completed it.”—Burke’s J/istory 
of the Commoners, vol. iv. 1838, p- 663. 

It is stated in the notes that 

“nothing now remains of Old Conghurst, except the 
site, which is moated round, it is about half a mile from 
the present house ; this latter has been much modern- 
ized, but still retains some ancient portions, particularly 
in the kitchen, where are to be seen the arms of Scott 
and Conghurst, quarterly, and underneath them the 
date, 1599.” 

Another note says the “ family of Scott, of Cong- 
hurst, are supposed to be extinct in the male line.” 
The pedigree in Burke ends with Matthew Scott, 
who died May 5, 1679. HIRONDELLE. 


“Bont”: “Srac” (6 S, v. 218).—The Essex use 
of bont=an old man, as quoted by your corre- 
spondent is peculiar. Is not the word bont merely 
an altered form of the A.-S. bonda, a husbandman, 
a boor? Stag used as a verb is not confined to 
Essex. It is used in Leicestershire both as a noun 
and as a verb. It is employed as a verb also in 
Northamptonshire. Miss Baker says, “ When 
* This term of reproach was so used, Mr. Cunning- 
ham found, by the books in the Board of Green Cloth, 
as early as 1633. 
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workmen are taking beer clandestinely, one of 
them keeps on the look-out, to watch or stag the 
master.” Of course, the meaning is to be on the 
look-out as a stag. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“ Bo-man”: “ Bo-prer” (6 S. v. 209).—John 
Bellenden Ker. in his Essay on the Archeology of 
our Popular Phrases, &c., vol. i. pp. 260-1, new 
edition, gives the following explanation of the 
name which occurs in the first line of the ditty :— 

** Little Boo-peep ! 
His food is good liquor,” &c. 
“Boo-peep is here the limitour; the friar employed by 
the monastery in begging about for its support was 
formerly so called amongst us.” 

“ Bod is the contraction of bode, a messenger; and 
the limitour was he who intruded himself into every 
man’s home to procure provisions for his convent and 
pick up all the idle gossip he could besides.” 

Wituram Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Is'e of Thanet. 


Tennant’s TRANSLATION OF THE 151st PsaLm 
(6 S. iv. 109 ; v. 232, 312).—The “ 151st Psalm” 
is not familiar to either eye or ear, and, in a search 
through a large collection of the psalmists of 
Britain, I find it only in the version of “ R. B.” 
(said to be that of Richard Braithwait), London, 
1638, thus headed, “ Psalm 151: Ex Additione 
Apollinarii”; being a versification of the seven- 
teenth chapter of the first book of Samuel, record- 
ing the history of David and Goliath, and running 
to sixty four-line stanzas. On further reference to 
Holland’s Psalmists, 1848, under “ R. B.,” I find 
this note:— 


“This Psalm [the 150th] coneludes the series recog 
nized as canonical in our authorized translation and by 
commentators in general, There is, however, an apo- 
cryphal composition on the killing of Goliath by David, 
which, although not found either in the Hebrew, the 
Chaldee, or the Vulgate MSS., is given as Psalm cli. in 
the Syriac and most of the Greek versions; it occurs also 
in the Arabic, the Anglo-Saxon, and the Greek Liturgies. 
St. Athanasius regards it as canonical, nor does Dr. A. 
Clarke directly repel this conclusion. The following is 
an almost literal version of this so-called Psalm 151 :— 

* Among my brethren, I was least, 
And of my father's stock, 
I was the youngest in his house— 
The shepherd of his flock, 
Rare instruments of music oft, 
My hands, well-practised, made ; 
And on the sacred psaltery, 
My skilful fingers play’d. 
But who of me shall speak to God, 
And tell him all my care? 
The Lord himself, lo, even now, 
Doth hearken to my prayer. 
He sent his messenger, and took 
Me from the shepherd's toil: 
And on my head, sweet unction! pour'’d 
His own anointing oil. 
My brethren, beautiful and tall, 
Held theirs a happy lot ; 
But in them, and their comelinees, 


The Lord delighted not, 





To meet the beasting alien chief, 
I went forth on their part ; 
He cursed me by his idols, and 
Despised me from his heart. 
But having slain, I with his sword, 
Cut off his head at once, 
And took away the foul reproach 
Of Israel's daunted sons.’ ” 
This is an abreviation of R. B.’s 151st Psalm, and, 
being found in a modern book, the question arises, 
Is it that attributed to Tennant and that sought 
for by C. C.? In Tennant’s Lectures upon Hebrew 
Poetry it is not atall unlikely that such a specimen 
of ancient Jewish verse might have been enshrined 
in a newer version, but were these lectures ever 
printed in extenso? Although portions thereof may 
have been in print, and the whole, to a certain ex- 
tent, known and accessible, yet it was not until 1861 
that Conolly, Tennant’s biographer, was seeking 
subscribers to a “ Venture upon the publication of 
these Lectures on Palestine and Hebrew Litera- 
ture, with other of the Author’s writings,” which 
so far as I know, resulted on his part no further 
than in “ A Preliminary,” and thirteen pages on 
“Hebrew Poetry,” found in his later Fifiana, 
1869. Was this all Prof. Tennant’s “lectures and 
other writings” which Mr. Conolly was promising 
the public in 1861 ? - & 


“THe Guy” (6% S. vy. 229). — Does not this 
word probably mean the meadow that leads down 
to the ford, or the ford meadow, the last word 
having been dropped? If this is so the word is 
cognate with the name of the river Wye. Cf. the 
Celtic gwy, water; Fr. gué, a ford, probably 
derived from the Celtic. Cf. also Bungay in 
Suffolk, said to be a corruption of Bon-gué. 

', C. Birxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

The meadow mentioned by Mr. Lowe, situate 
in Bridge Street, Chepstow, “in front of the 
eastern entrance to Chepstow Castle,” is no doubt 
called so from its connexion with Guy House, on 
the other side of the street ; and this, in its turn, 
most likely owes its name to Gwy, the Welsh 
name of the Wye, which flows within a few yards 
of it. S. H. 

32, Ainger Road, N.W. 


“Cuemcins” (6% §. v. 229).—Cowel says, 
“Chensers, mentioned 27 H. VIII. c. 7, are such 
as pay tribute or cense, chief rent or quit rent, for 
so the French censier signifies.” 

R. 8S. CHarnock. 

Tue Bopieran Mopet or an Inpian WELL 
(6% S. y. 286, 309).—Sir Grorcr Birpwoop’s 
description hardly does justice to the wonderful 
substructures displayed in the construction of this 
most attractive model. It was apparently a 
cenobitic institution ; if for males how is the ad- 
mission of female water-carriers to be explained ? 
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One would like to know of the lives of such re- 
ligious devotees as pass their career by the cool, 
translucent waves, deep in such recesses, so amaz- 
ingly like a plunging bath, with tier upon tier of 
dressing boxes. Was Rebecca’s nose-ring a symbol 
of servitude ?! Lysart, 


Tae Pcutenry CornresronpENce 
320).—If the correspondence of Sir James Murray 
Pulteney does not extend beyond his time it is 
difficult to understand how any part of it can re- 
late to the battle of Waterloo. The baronet 
ferred to was originally a Murray, and attained 
high rank in the army. In 1794 he married Lady 


6* §. v. 


| 


re- | 


the alms plates were only plated ; they bore no 
inscription, and I did not examine the hall-mark ; 
but finding that Mr. Parkin gave 501, by will in 
1759, to be expended in the purchase of church 
plate, I had the flagon of that date, with the four 
plates, put into the scales, and as they exactly 
weighed 136 ounces, it became clear how the 501, 
were applied ; and flagon and plates are now duly 
inscribed as the gifts of Mr. Parkin. 
Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Cuitp’s “Discourse or Trape” (6" §. yx, 


| 309).—According to Davenport Adams's Dictionary 
4 


{of English Literature, 


Bath, who was the only daughter of Sir W. John- | ; ag lll ho 
3 | Macaulay says (History of England, chap. xviii.) 


stone Pulteney, Bart., by his wife, who succeeded 
to the estates of Sir William Pulteney, Eurl of 
Bath, on the death of his brother, General Harry 
Pulteney, who had inherited the earl’s property on 
his death in the previous year, 1764. Sir W. John- 
stone assumed the name of Pulteney, and left one 
daughter, who was created Baroness Bath in 1792. 
Her ladyship, as I have said, married General Sir 
James Murray in 1794; he assumed the name of 
Pulteney. Lady Bath was created Countess of 
Bath in 1803, and died in 1808, having survived 


her husband some years. I do not seek to dis- 


parage the collection alluded to at the above re- | 


ference, but it is clear that either it has been 


wrongly described, or that it is more than the cor- | 


respondence of Sir James Murray Pulteney. I 
may mention that the other series, catalogued 
“ Second Series,” related to Sir William Johnstone 
Pulteney, Bart. I purchased this collection for 
the Duke of Cleveland at the same sale. 


R. E. Praca. 
Fonts of tHe Restoration Perron (6 §, v. 
9. 177, 317).—The large stone font in Ecclesfield 


Church is dated 1662. These figures are cut in 
strong relief round the bowl. It was turned out 
of the church in 1825, when the dilapidated Jaco- 
bean furniture was replaced by pews of neat but 
unecclesiastical pattern. I found the font amidst 
a heap of rubbish in a corner of the churchyard ; 
xnd in 1852 my old friend Canon Trevor of York 
was active in getting it restored to the church, 
after the paint with which it was bedaubed had 
been removed. The Lord’s table here is dated 
i624, as we discovered by the initials of five 
churchwardens carved upon it, who were in 
office during that year. The table was incon- 
veniently small, and I have had it enlarged to 
the exact size of the high-altar stone, now sunk 
into the pavement, and on which the table 
stands, The measurement is exactly seven feet 
by three feet. I would add the story of our 
communion plate, which consists of a paten dated 
1675 ; two flagons, with the dates 1713 and 1759 ; 
two chalices, with covers, dated 1663; and four 
zlms plates—all silver. For many years I thought 


Sir Josiah Child’s New 
Discourse of Trade was first published in 1668. 


that it was published soon after the Revolution ; in 
Bohn’s Guinea Catal que, 1841, a copy is priced 
two-and-six pence. Wm. H. Peer. 


Child was an eminent merchant and writer on 
political economy temp. Charles II. A_ fifth 
edition, to which is added “ A Treatise against 
Usury ” by the same author, issued from the press 
in 1751, Glasgow, S8vo. (? and 12mo.). 

Wituiam Puatr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, 





FuxeraLt Armovr is Caurcnes (5 §, ix. 
429; x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 
178, 375, 457; xii. 1: 6 S. i. 4465 ii. 
218, 477; iv. 38, 256, 314; v. 58, 177, 217).—In 


Hanwell Church, near Banbury, Oxon, I observed 


| a few years ago three helmets fastened high up on 





the wall of the chancel. Two of these were sur- 
mounted by a crest in the form of a fleur-de-lis, 
and the third had still the spike on which the crest 
had formerly been placed. There were also several 
small broken pieces of armour. I imagine, from 
the number of memorials of the Cope family in 
this church, that the helmets must have been used 
at the funeral of some member of that family. 
Watrter J. Weston. 


There are two helmets, a sword, and a miseri- 
corde suspended above the fine monument to John 
Leigh in the chancel of Addington Church, Surrey. 
The helmet of Sir Wm. Harpur, the founder of the 
Bedford Schools, formerly hung above his tomb in 
St. Paul’s Church, Bedford, but it was lost, as un- 
fortunately is too often the case, during the re- 
storation of the church a year or two ago. 

W. A. WELLS. 


Transiations oF Bérancer’s“ Ror p Yvetor” 
(6% S. v. 9,177).—In Ballads and Tales, in the 
library edition of Thackeray’s works, 1869, will be 
found, at pp. 97 and 99 respectively, a French and 
an English imitation of Béranger’s The King of 
Yvetot, which Napoleon’s police wanted to sup- 
press (vide Besant’s French Humourists, p. 425). 

Henry G. Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 
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Captain W. Cunnincnam (6™ S. v. 268).—I 


have the pedigree of the Glencairne family, being | 


a member of a branch of it, and shall be glad to 
give Mr. Cunyincuam any information in my 
power if he will communicate with me. 
M. H. Davin. 
St. Fagans Rectory, Cardiff. 


Bisnop Epmunp Keene, or CHESTER AND 
Ety (6 S. v. 228).—He was brother to Benjamin | 
Keene, M.P. for Malden, and once Plenipotentiary 
at Madrid. He succeeded Bishop Butler in the 
rectory of Stanhope, in the county of Durham, 
which he held from 1740 to 1771; and was made 
Bishop of Chester in 1752, being translated to Ely 
in 1770. He died 1781. E. H. A. 


This munificent prelate was born at Lynn, Nor- 
folk, in 1713, and ae at the Charterhouse 
and Caius College, Cambridge. In 1739 he became 
fellow of Peterhous se, and in the following year 
rector of Stanhope. He was elected master of 
Peterhouse in 1748. Wittiam Prart. 


His father was an alderman of Lynn, Norfolk, 
and his brother, Sir Benjamin Keene, was many 
years ambassador at Madrid. The Bishop’s Palace 
at Chester was wholly rebuilt by him at the ex- 
pense of 2,200, W hen Bishop of Ely he sold the 
palace in Holborn and built another in Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, by this sale increasing the re- 


venues of the see of Ely to the extent of 5,000/. | 


per annum. H. Burns. 


Clayton Hall. 


Mr. Moore will find some account of this 
bishop in Burke’s Landed Gentry, sixth edition, 


p- 1387. G. W. M. 
See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iv. pp. 

322-324. G. Fisuer. 
“Tue Portic Mirror” (6@ §. v. 228).— 


Evidently the work of James Hogg. The follow- 
ing is from Allibone’s notice of his life :— 

“ Poetic Mirror ; or, Living Bards of Britain, 1 vol. | 
This work, consisting of imitations of distinguished 
living poets, was all (with the exception of Scott's pre- 
tended epistle to Southey—the work of Thomas Pringle) 
written by Hogg in three weeks.” 

Artncur Mynort. 

My copy is also the edition of 1816, which, it 
is said, went off so quickly that a second edition 
of seven hundred copies followed in 1817. The 
book is attributed to James Hogg, and the con- 
tents are said to be all his own composition. 
Whether this second edition includes the promised 
second series I cannot say, not having met with it. 


Axcient Morrtoss (6% S. v. 49, 214).—On the 
granite corbels supporting the first story of a house 
in the High Street of St. Peter-Port, Guernsey, 
built, as is proved by a date over one of the doors, 


in the year 1616, are to be seen two shields bear- 
ing merchants’ marks contained within circles. On 
one of these circles are to be read the words EN 
DIEV 1'AI MIS MON APPVI; and on the other, ET 
SA PROVIDENCE M’A conDviT. In taking down 
| the timber front, which had been plastered over, of 
a house in the same street some years since, a beam 
was brought to light extending across the front 

with the following inscription carved in raised 
letters, LA PAIX DE DIEV soIT céans. The 
date of this house is about the same as that of the 


| one mentioned above, E. McC—. 
Guernsey. 
Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 
Piano a; or, the Etymology of the Prin l Chris- 


tian Vames of Great Brits unand Ireland 

8S. Charnock. (Triibner & Co.) 
In this work Dr. Charnock has produced a most inter- 
esting and valuable addition to the history of our Eng- 
lish Christian names. His object has been to give the 
etymology of the principal names either in every-day 
use or lingering in the literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland. and of these he calculates there are about 1,500, 
the major part being derived from the Gotho-Teutonic 
languages. That the author has spared neither time 
nor trouble in endeavouring to meke his work as com- 
plete as possible is evident from the long list of 
authorities consulted, the only name that we have 
missed being M. Paul Hecquet-Boucrand’s Dictionnaire 
Etymologique des Noms Propres ad’ Hommes, Paria, 1868 
It is, therefore, all the more strange that there should 
prove to be so many omissions in his list. Without going 
out of the writer's own circle, or, indeed, except in two 
cases, away from his immediate neighbourhood, the 
following names—some, at least, of which are not un- 
common—are omitted in Dr. Charnock’s volume: God- 
| frey (referred to under Guadhre), Alfric, Abigail, Char- 
lotte, Ethelwyn, Aloysius, Jemmett, Ruby (female), 
Victor, Leila, Patty. The writer once had a servant 
rejoicing in the names of “ Augusta Louisa Messalina.” 
It is impossible to agree with Dr. Charnock’s etymo- 
logies in every case, though the exceptions are remark- 
ably few in number. The: etymology of Christian names 
is in most cases a matter of difficulty, and in many cases 
it can be little better than guesswork. The article in 
the Antiyuary of March of this year throws considerable 
light on some of our female Christian names. We cer- 
tainly cannot agree with Dr. Charnock’s dictum that 
there is no excuse, unless it be ignorance, for christen- 
ing a child Cecil who is not blind, or Blaise when he 
does not lisp. If we must give our children only appro- 
priate names, many of our prettiest Christian names 
must soon die out. The whole book is full of informa- 
tion and instruction, and we shall be glad if Dr. Char- 
nock can find leisure to expand the articles, which 
in their present form are necessarily very brief, and 
give a really thorough history of the subject. 


Early Church History. By the Rev. W. H. Simcoz. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

| Mr. Srmcox’s book is the outcome of six lectures de- 
livered in the chapter-room of Winchester Cathedral on 
the history of the early church, from its foundation at 
Jerusalem to the time of the martyrs. He has wisely 
not attempted to eliminate all traces of the original 
shape which his labours assumed, or to abandon the 
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delivery. The subject is treated too slightly to admit of 
any other form of publication, though both style and 
treatment are adapted to their particular purpose. Mr. 
Simcox presents a clear picture of the distinctive features 
of the church in the successive stages of its progress, 
- gives a popular account of the times, which will be 
ruluable to those who have neither the time nor the in- 
distin to wade through the more learned volumes of 
professed ecclesiastical historians, 


Boke off Cookry, 





Noble i + a Prynce Houssolde, or 
Estately House Reprinted from a MS. | 
Ikham Collection, Edited by Mrs. Alexander 
(Stock.) | 
another of Mr. Stock’s admirable series of | 
reprints of rare English works. To the student of the | 
manners and habits of our ancestors it will be found in- 
valuable. Comparatively few MSS. of this class have 
been reprinted, and copies of such reprints as have been | 
issued are in all cases rarely met with. Naturally, a| 
certain eameness runs through the recipes in the various 
collections, but this is counterbalanced by the diversity 
of dialect and language, which makes them all the more 
valuable to the student of our tongue. The MS. con- | 
tains, , the bill of fare of the “‘ ffeste off kynge 
henry the iiij'® to the herawdes and ffrenche men when 
they had justed in Smytheffelde "; that of the “crown- 
n off kyng henry the ffyfte”; and that of the “ ffest 
Nevell Archebisshope of York and Chaunceler of 
England att his stallacon in York.” The paper, printing, 
and binding are all that could be desired, and Mrs, 
Napier has done her work well. There are a few slips 
and misprints, in addition to those corrected at the end 
of the volume, which it may be well to point out. On | 
p. 49 “chandron” for chaudron is a strange slip, consider- | 
ing that it is correctly printed on pp. 88, 90, and else- | 
where. “Appillinose,” p. 121, isclearly « misreading for | 
A ppillme an account of which will be found in Mr. 
Way's notes to the /’romptor , p. 13. We venture to | 
doubt whether dyners is correctly explained in the | 
glossary by “some kind of fruit We have only found | 
the word on p. 28, and there it seems to be a mistake 
for dyuers; perhaps the word is omitted, We 
cannot find anywhere that *‘, were oump: unded 
of fruits: see the several re« in the Prompto 
p. 265. Altogether the volume a worthy a ldition to | 
the noble reprints already issued by Mr. Stock. 
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Trench & Co.) 
icure’s point of view the “ Parchment 
Library,” of which this is the latest issue, is rapidly | 
ipproaching perfection. Nothing can better than | 
the way in which Messrs. Whittingham & Co. have 
printed this volume; the binding is pretty, the paper is 
of the best, and the etching by Mr. L Alea Tadema, if 
simple in subject, is pleasantly in keeping with the time 
honoured text. This has been prepared for the press by 
Mr. F. W. Cornish, M.A., one of the assistant masters at 
Eton, and it is based upon that of the best editions. | 
There are no notes, the object having been rather to | 
provide a tasteful and convenient volume forthe English 
lover of Horace than to compete with the more heavily | 
armed commentators; but where a conjectural reading | 
has found general favour it is adopted, and indicated by | 
an asterisk, while doubtful readings are distinguished by 
ger. We note that Mr. Cornish includes Bentley's 
“nam seu mobilibus *vepris inhorruit 
ad *ventum foliis ” 

. i, 23,5) among his accepted emendations. But— 
to give a pair of examples—neither Wickham nor Munro 
has accepted it, though it is true that the latter regards 
it as plausible. 
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Tue Browning Society has issued Part ii. of its valuable 
papers, Mr. Furnivall continues and completes his 
bibliography, which is a perfect magazine of Browning 
lore. Mr. Kirkman’s striking and suggestive inaugural 
address is printe d, and there are also two analyses of 
Fifine at the Fair, and two attempts at a classification 
of the poet’s entire works. Mr. James Thomson, of 
The City of Dreadful Night, supplies some useful notes 
on various Browning characteristics, ‘Those which deal 
with the charges of obscurity and harshness so often 
made against the author of Sordello will be read with 
special interest. This society is thoroughly justifying 
its existence. It will be impossible for any future writer 
upon Browning to neglect its labours—if, indeed, it does 
not make any further writing upon the subject entirely 
superfluous. 
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Fellow and Tutor of Merton Coll 
Augustus de Mor by Mrs. De Morgan; A History 
of Cl cal Le ulin Literature, by G. A. Simcox, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford ; and in the “ Epochs 
of Modern History Series” The Epoch of Reform, 1830- 
1850, by Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

Mr. Groner Seton, M.A., 
Law and Practice of Hera 
for immediate publication 

Mer y of Alexander Earl of Dunfermline, 
seventh President of the Court of Session, Chancellor of 
Scotland, 1555-1622, with genealogical tables, portraits, 
| and views of seats. The names of sul bacribers are re- 
ceived by Messrs. Blackwood. 

Mr ssns, Lockwoop & Co, will shortly publish 
The Hall Marking of Jewellery Practically Considered 
by Mr G. E. Gee, author of The Goldsmith's H 
The Silversmiths Han ibook, Ke. 
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Potices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

T. E. K.—Lord Beaconsfield used the words in a 
speech made at the banquet given by the Carlton Club, 
at the Wellington Riding School, on his return from the 
Berlin Conference 

G. L. Gomme.—Has the word any s 
employed by the Irish? See Annandale’ 8 O 
A. C. T. n troubled waters’ 
N. & Q., 252, 298. 
E. 8. (Sutton).—Many thanks ; 
necessary correction in the MS. 

T.—At Oxford and Cambridge 
| armed with exceptional powers, 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we dec line to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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